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‘AX Chronicle of Cwo Months.” 


Cuapter I, 


ET me affirm, before describing the people here, as I purpose 
to do, that “the Owlery ” is a charming old house—so over- 
grown with ivy that all the windows peer out from amidst it like 
the eyes of the owls themselves beneath the overhanging eaves of 
their brows. Partly this, and partly the quantity of dark oak there 
is in the way of staircases and panelling, makes the place somewhat 
dusky and gloomy within; but, except at night, when I accom- 
pany a long brass candlestick up to bed, I have, heretofore, been 
principally out of doors. Once, however, I made the tour of the 
abode. Mr. Septimus Hazlit conducted me. Septimus! Well, he 
is the seventh child, and now the elder living son of the master 
of the demesne. The six who preceded him, girls and boys, are 
dead. 

Although the house is not remarkably large, the passages are so 
narrow, the small rooms so numerous, and every part is so broken 
by short and long flights of stairs, that it struck me as a perfect 
labyrinth, and I found myself casting straining glances into 
dark corners—for a lurking Minotaur. 

If I belonged to the family I should make a rule of going 
round thoroughly, periodically, so as to ensure not losing the 
way if I casually required to seek a book or a work-basket in 
some remote closet. It seems to me that these Hazlits must 
occasionally get astray, for they habitually live in six rooms or so, 
and pile the furniture in corners in the others, so that one’s eye 
only rests on dark wainscoting, queer pictures and quaint window- 
seats. I spend hours in the gardens—especially in the flower- 
garden—the kitchen-garden is exquisitely kept on rigid utilitarian 
principles. The household enjoy the produce, and the surplus is 
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bartered at market. Until two years back, when his health failed, 
old Mr. Hazlit tended it himself, assisted by a lad whose father 
owed him money. Now, he is obliged to employ a man, and on 
the days when he comes I enjoy quite a little comedy. 

I plant myself by the partition hedge in the flower-garden, and 
watch this man, bending over the soil, digging and toiling like 
a veritable son of Adam. Presently he pauses; elevates and 
straightens his back, and commences to mop his brow. Lo, 
behold! swiftly and stealthily round a near turn shoots Mr. 
Hazlit in his wheeled chair, and instantly his harsh strident voice 
rises in a torrent of wrath against the cheat who dares to waste 
his master’s time and money by idle loitering. The chair wheels 
are kept oiled, and the charioteer’s feet softly shod, so that the 
arrival may take the culprit unawares. 

Only yesterday he was working near me, and, first furtively 
looking round, stopped for a breathing-pause. Instantly I 
perceived the avenger’s white beard gleaming through the goose- 
berry trees. So I put my hand to my mouth and said gently, 
See, he’s coming!” The man gaped at me in amazement, but 
took the warning just in time, and was so busy when Mr. Hazlit 
skimmed round the corner that there was no ground for reproach, 
which was, therefore, vented roundly on his young pioneer, who 
chanced to jolt him over a pebble. 

The flower-garden is my delight. It isall neglected luxuriance, 
an unkempt Eden. In former days Septimus’ wife had it in hand 
and it flourished—trimly. But words arose anent the expense, 
and she threw up her employment in disgust. Moss now carpets 
the paths, their stone borders, the sun-dial. Shrubs, ground-ivy, 
and blossoms, make confused tangles of flowers and greenery. 
Then there is a grass-plot, which it is almost an insult to call 
“velvety,” and there are such scents in the air that I am con- 
tinually exulting in the sense of smell. 

The place itself has need of loveliness, for I must proceed 
conscientiously to declare that the people—the ci-devant manu- 
facturer and money-lender, his sons, and daughter-in-law—are 
among the most unpleasing, most detestable, I have met. 

I must be waxing old, very old, when I can live with them, 
observe how they live, guess their aims and motives, note the sole 
dominant end that sways them, and their utter insensibility to 
all that softens or raises ordinary human nature, and feel myself 
not half so keenly disgusted as I ought. As a girl, these people 
would have made me miserable. Now, some amusement mingles 
with my disrelish for their doings, and I can analyse and study 
them. 
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To begin. Mr. Hazlit loves his money about as well as he 
hates his two sons. He lost his wife when his younger son, 
George, was a lad. Perhaps when he had a larger family to share 
this sentiment he did not dislike them individually so strongly as 
at present, when the whole amount has to be spent on two. The 
feeling is painful to him in its intensity. I have noticed it some- 
times, kindling his fierce dark eyes, and a spasm crosses his face 
as if it was a fire that burnt him. I have met him after an 
interview with Septimus—who is the active agent for all the 
business—beating his clenched hand against his chest, and 
muttering angrily to himself. Once or twice before me, even, 
money matters have been touched upon, and I have seen his 
expression sharpen into an unnatural eagerness, and glow with 
nothing short of vindictive fury. He wishes to understand and 
direct everything still, but his mind begins to play traitor to him, 
and he gets dazed and confused. He knows this, and it distracts 
him. 

Mr. Hazlit is very striking-looking. He is a tall man, very 
thin, with bent broad shoulders; he reminds me of a battered 
monument. His hair is silver-white, but his eyebrows are black 
and bushy, and his eyes are as fiery as an eagle’s. I admire his 
picturesque hooked nose, and his long snowy beard; but his 
smile is ghastly, and his hands are like knotted talons. I must 
say that his manner to me is always a model of courtesy and 
urbanity. Indeed, all the people at the Owlery vie in civilities, 
and perhaps the most attentive of them is Septimus. He is quite 
full of petits sons and conversational blandishments. 

Nevertheless, when I hear his steps behind me, a “creepy ” 
feeling begins at my elbow, and steals up to the back of my ear. 
And yet he is so very pleasant! 

So well fed (upon nothing), so neatly dressed (in clothes that I 
am told he has worn ever since he was married). He is not in 
the least like his father, but he is exceedingly like a painting of 
his mother, taken seated by a spinning-wheel (I wonder whether 
as a token of thrift?) which hangs in the parlour. He has long 
narrow grey eyes, and a curiously straight down-turning nose that 
gives me an indefinable impression of ruthless ‘cruelty in spite 
of its being coupled with a calm, fair, fat face, without hair, save 
some flat light whisker. Candidly, this young man is inclined to 
be fat altogether, and has a short thick neck that makes his head 
look sunk between his shoulders. 

With the exception of his father, it is wonderful what awe he 
seems to inspire in those who come in contact with him. Wife, 
servants, clerks, all obey him behind his back as well as in his 
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presence—a significant sign! But he is quite cool and even, and 
has a particularly gentle voice. Once, however, an underlying 
nature betrayed itself. He was annoyed with his wife, and he 
drew his eyes together until they looked like lines of cutting 
steel, while his lips grew almost white; and although his tones 
were not raised or excited they took an edge that was ominous. 
She is an out-and-out virago, both tall and strong, but she did 
not answer, and yielded implicitly. 

She and her two little girls are often at the Owlery, though 
they don’t live here, but in a small house about two stones’-throw 
from the garden gate. The elder child is a sweet little golden- 
haired pet of about five, and the old man positively idolises her. 
It is strange to see him, who hates and distrusts all the world, 
turn from rating the ancient servant, or the gardener, to caress 
Maisie, and hear him call her his “ pretty dear,” his “ ladybird,” 
his “ precious sweet one ;” strange and pretty to see her perfect 
fearlessness with him. 

I fancy when Septimus married, which he did without first 
saying a word to anybody, that he meant to bring his wife to his 
father’s house, to act as mistress, and turn out Lizzie Waylen, of 
whom I will speak another time. But Mr. Hazlit refused 
peremptorily to house his daughter-in-law, or give her an inch of 
authority within his walls. Still he wished to keep his son close 
by, to overlook his movements, and give him less opportunity for 
sly transactions, and he offered, grumbling at the loss of a paying 
tenant, to let them live where they still are. It is odd that 
Isabella, Septimus’ wife, although she has money of her own, 
never seems to have had the slightest voice in any arrangement. 
She, who is such a termagant when she is in a passion that you 
can hear her scolding from their garden to ours! Her children 
and domestic are terrified by her rages; only her husband, in 
some subtle way, can turn her in an instant to a cowed creature. 

She may have been handsome when he married her, for she is a 
fine woman still. She has a good figure, but her face is growing 
coarse, her complexion is thick, and her large eyes have a dull 
swollen appearance. She was certainly never born a lady; little 
counter-signs peep out continually, and when she gets excited 
become very obvious indeed. At those times her pronunciation 
glides easily into something closely resembling that of the 
working people in these parts. Her dress is shabby and untidy, 
and well it may be, poor thing, if she does not possess her 
husband’s knack of living in her clothes for half-a-dozen years 
without spoiling them. I don’t suppose he his ever bought her 
anything since they were married, and I know that she rarely 
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has a sixpence in her purse, as nothing that is sent to the house 
can be paid for unless Septimus is at home. 

It would seem that I must have been keeping my eyes and ears 
very wide open to glean all this in a fortnight; but I have a 
garrulous gossip, who would be a perfect godsend to a scandal- 
monger, her tongue runs so freely and her confidences are so 
difficult to repulse. This is the domestic staff, the old servant, 
Mrs. Skey, and it was chance that first made her communicative. 

I had often seen the ill-fayoured dame about, meeting her 
sometimes in the passages, or coming across her while she was 
being rated by Mr. Hazlit. But she does most of her housework 
before we get up, and seems to confine her labours during the rest 
of the day to her kitchen. 

Mrs. Skey is as thin and almost as tall as her master. She is 
a very brown old woman, with wrinkles as close together as the 
lines on a map. Furthermore, she has an obtrusive front tooth 
which folds over her lower lip, and reminds me of an old witch. 
I once read of one in a fairy-tale, who had such an adornment, 
with which she used to stir her diabolical compounds. It chanced 
that I had never spoken to her, though she never failed at every 
opportunity to look me all over, from my hair to the end of my 
shoe, until the other day, when I wandered through the kitchen 
garden, struck down a path between two hedges that I had not 
explored before, and suddenly found myself in the rear of the 
house. I had penetrated into a square yard, containing some 
empty stabling, and just by a little open window, at which stood 
the old woman. I was going quietly back, when she spied me, 
and waved a two-pronged fork invitingly. 

“Don’t run away, miss, don’t runaway. I don’t mind any one 
seeing me get my bit of dinner. Nobody can say that I waste the 
master’s victuals.” 

I didn’t run away. I saw that Mrs. Skey for some reason or 
another wished for my company, and I sat down on a huge stone 
outside the window, making a remark about the prettiness of the 
country, and asking if she had lived here long. 

“ Ay, it’s pretty enough,” she acquiesced indifferently, “ but I’m 
not much of a one for going out. Indoors is good enough for me, 
and has been most of the thirty years I’ve lived in this house.” 

“ Thirty years! Have you been here thirty years ?” 

“That have I, miss, true as money. I was here when Mr. 
George was born, and his mother, for all she’d her little uns 
about her, was as well-looking as yourself, and almost as fine. 
Septimus is the moral of her, though she wasn’t as fat as him, and 
had more colour in her cheeks, and more blue in her eyes, and 
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she’d look you down contemptible and haughty-like, if you crossed 
her, where he'll be as silky as soap, and yet make you shake in 
your shoes. But the nose! There’s the self-same shape to it, 
and well may be, seeing she was a Jewess, and perhaps had got 
it down through the family from the time when her forefathers 
worshipped the golden calf in Horeb.” 

A Jewess. Ah,yes! I remembered the picture, which both in 
its treatment and in the style of its subject, suggested the old 
masters. There is something in the features which speaks a 
daughter of the tribes. A slightly sinister type of face, sinister 
even when, like Mrs. Hazlit’s, it is comely. I recollected, also, 
that I had taken down two or three dusty old books from some 
shelves in my bedroom and on the fly-leaf had read the name, 
“ Damaris Hazlit.” 

“Ts Mr. Hazlit a Jew, then ?” I enquired. 

“Bless you, no! Hazlits lived here and were well known and 
respected before his grandfather went into trade, and took the 
factory over at Bollerton. But they were poorish then, not rich, 
real rich, as they are now; though they make no show. The old 
man was mighty fond of the mistress, and she was a hale woman 
as you might have taken a lease of her life. But, you see, she lost 
one child after another, and then her cade lamb, her favourite, 
Dick, was killed in an accident, somewhere in foreign parts, 
where there is a big school for young men. Eh,I forget the 
name! Mr. George went afterwards; it’s a place where they cut 
each other’s faces with swords, and go drinking beer all day in 
gardens, as they should be ashamed of the waste!” 

“Do you mean Heidelberg ?” 

“That’s the name! I’ve heard them say it over and over. 
Madame Hazlitt had a brother over there who was what they 
call a ‘ Professor,’ and some of the boys got their education cheap 
through him. They were always grand folks for managing things ; 
grand !” 

“ And Mrs. Hazlit, was she like that ? ” 

“Just the same. Only she’d one little bit of folly with her. 
Though she was as savey as master most ways, she was fond of 
wearing a good silk gown, and a smart bonnet; like you seem to 
be yourself.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Hee! hee! Well, I was going to tell you. After Dick died 
she turned sicklier and sicklier, until she went. Master he was 
as if he'd lost his right hand, and took no food, and looked grim at 
every one. But, would you believe! Soon as he came back from 
the funeral, and began to turn over her things, he sent for some 
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dealers from Bollerton and sold all the smart clothes, boots, and 
bonnets, and everything. My gracious! but I longed the missis 
had been alive again to hear how they went ’iggle-’aggle over the 
bargains; it would have killed her with laughing, for she was one 
that could enjoy a joke, she was!” 

Mrs. Skey chuckled over this ghastly transaction, as if she her- 
self thought it the best of jests. I did not comment; I was 
mute ; and she resumed. 

“ Ay, and there was more than that. That picture of her that 
hangs in the parlour, where she’s took sitting by a spinning-wheel 
and looks rare and fine. Master got a dealer down from London 
for that; for it’s a good one, and cost money. ‘For,’ says he, ‘I 
can remember her without a painting, only twas her freak to have 
it done.’ But he didn’t like to say it was his wife’s picture, and 
he told the man it was St. Catherine, and painted yearsago. Ard 
he’d better have left his heathenish saints alone, for the man flew 
up in a rage, and said he was trying to swindle him, and took 
him for an idiot. Lord, they got to such words I thought 
there’d have been murder! So I suppose master thought better 
of it; for he called in no more dealers, and there the portrait i 
remains.” | 

I mentally rejoiced that Mr. Hazlit’s defective hagiology, which 
had led him to think one sort of wheel as appropriate to St. 
Catherine as another, had prevented his making merchandise of 
his wife’s picture. Terrible old man! 

“You must be a valuable servant to have stayed here all these 
years,” I abruptly said. I had been musing what amount of 
recompense would persuade me to remain two years in such a 
service ; and here was this woman—an old, and, I doubted not, 
ill-paid drudge, who had spent a short lifetime in it, 

“You say right, you say right, and they know it, for all the 
old man drives me so! Look at that, miss”—she rose from her 
chair in her excitement, and now thrust through the open door- 
way the plate of untempting scraps she had been eating; an un- 
appetising sight from which I hastily averted my eyes. 

“Would they find another to save them in victuals like that ? 
Would they find another—with my wage—as could have put by 
from it in an old handkercher what would bury half-a-dozen 
interloping hussies like her in the parlour? Not they! But I 
don’t grudge service to them, for they’re grand folks! Grand 
folks for making and putting by,I tell ye! Are you going, miss ? 
Nay, bide a bit, for never a soul except the family comes into the 
place ; and it rests my tongue to get some one to talk to.” 

Mrs. Skey began again when she saw I went not; and confided 
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to me that the old gentleman was very different now from what he 
used to be. At one time he stayed all day long at the factory, 
and then he would go down into the strong reom—down among 
the cellars it was—until after midnight. ‘ Nobody but him- 
self ever went there; but there was a fine lot in it, to be sure; 
for along with heaps of papers that all meant money, there was 
family plate and jewels that had once belonged to big swells all 
over the kingdom. The master lent money on them to begin 
with, and now they were mostly his. Mr. Septimus would like 
to get in there, but his father was too jealous and having to let 
him. George didn’t worry about business, he'd no say in anything ; 
besides, he’d had his mother’s money since he was twenty-five, 
and was independent-like. George wasn’t quite a chip of the old 
block yet, and he hadn’t so smooth a temper as his brother ; still, 
he was young enough to mend. But when the other came to be 
master, Lizzie Waylen would have to bundle out in quick-sticks ; 
and quite right, too. Who was she, a paltry beggar’s daughter, 
that she should housekeep, and have the keys, and write letters 
for the old man, and nurse him, and sit at table with ladies who 
shouldn’t be in the room with the likes of her? When, too, there 
was sons in the place, besides those who had lived there before 
she was born. Well, well, no fool like an old one! And she'd 
better perhaps hold her tongue.” 

So the old dame broke off abruptly, and enquired if the Owlery 
wasn’t a dull place for a London lady. 

“ Aren’t you wishing yourself back, miss?” 

I told her no. The country air had done me so much good. I 
felt stronger than I had done for a long time. 

“Well, it’s a fine air, sure. But I couldn’t believe it when 
she” —her emphasis denoted, I inferred, the obnoxious Lizzie— 
“said there was a lady coming to stay here for her health, and 
told me to get a room ready. 1 forget what it is you're called, 
miss?” 

I told her my name was Markenfield, and that I was a widow. 

“‘A widder. Ay—I remember that now; but you're so young- 
like, I'd forgotten all about it. You look nothing like a 
widder! ” 

I was obliged to say that I had been a widow for eight years, 
for I caught her looking with a tinge of sceptical disfayour at my 
blue dress and light hat. 

“Fight years! eight years! Why, what sort of a chit were 
you when you were married? Whoever married you?” 

While I couldn’t forbear laughing at her blunt surprise, i 
satisfied her curiosity by replying that I had been married when 
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I was eighteen, and that my husband was much older than 
myself. 

“Tt’s a pity,” Mrs. Skey commented musingly, “a pity that it’s 
no good thinking of the gentlemen here, It’s such a family to 
bring money into; and you’ve got money, Ireckon. They lay it 
by, and add to it, and don’t waste it in fal-lals and trinkum- 
trankums. But you see Mr. George never seems one for marry- 
ing, and the other, worse luck! for he’d have just suited you—is 
married already.” 

This was too much. The notion of coming to this place, and 
forming schemes of matrimony, coupled with the mention of the 
elder brother, wko happens to be particularly repellent to me, 
made me want to laugh so irresistibly, that with an inaudible 
excuse, I fled to indulge my merriment elsewhere. 

My retreat was so timed that as I ran down the hedged path I 
met George Hazlit, carrying a fish-basket in one hand, and his rod 
in the other. He gathered both together to make me the 
peculiarly finished bow which seems to distinguish the family. 
It is one amongst their traits of manner, at any rate, which reminds 
you, spite of their sordid living, and entire alienation from social 
communion, that they should be gentlepeople. 

IT have not seen much of George Hazlit—our intercourse has 
been confined to an odd salutation or so; for notwithstanding 
his fine bows, I believe he would go a roundabout way to avoid 
meeting me at all. He was out riding when a horribly dislocated 
old cab set me down at the Owlery, where I was received by his 
father with much politeness—he did the honours of the garden 
during the evening in his chair—and by Lizzie Waylen, the 
quasi-mistress of the house, with nervous assiduity for my com- 
fort. But when Mr. George returned, and after attending to his 
horse—they keep no man—came into the parlour where I was 
sitting with the others, he gave a palpable start, and the look 
which crossed his face was nothing short of vivid annoyance. I 
believe my advent was a complete surprise to him, they have 
such strange sly ways with each other. This youngest son is as 
taciturn asa policeman. He is out before I am down to break- 
fast, rarely has his meals at home, and when he is indoors seems 
to prefer his own room to the social circle. 

My innocent advertisement for a secluded country retreat, with 
a quiet family, for a couple of months or so, has brought me into 
the midst of extraordinary people! I am puzzled, too, whether 
it was greed that induced Mr. Hazlit to offer to receive me into 
his house? I should have thought that, with his recluse ways, 
the most liberal terms in the world would not have tempted him. 
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Cuapter II. 


Miss Wayten is a wonderfully silent girl. So silent, so un- 
obtrusive altogether, that if I did not have a glimpse of the 
reason, I should wonder at the antipathy scme of the family 
show to her. We have been companions for more than an hour, 
and she has not volunteered one remark, though she has 
answered mine with that propitiatory, nervous politeness of hers 
which makes me sad. 

I long to say, “ You are a pretty girl, a young girl, too, and 
you are not happy. Your youth is a sad failure here. Why do 
you stay? You are insulted every hour of the day. Mr. Hazlit 
treats you decently himself, but he doesn’t protect you from the 
rest. The bread of dependence is generally crusty, but if it must 
be yours, I could find some other place for you, where it would 
be far sweeter than it is now.” And yet I know, if I were thus 
officious, the inscrutable young woman would raise her soft, and, 
I am afraid, utterly insincere eyes to mine and reply “ that I was 
quite mistaken. She was perfectly contented, and she was sure 
every one was very kind.” 

Lizzie Waylen is certainly pretty and interesting. She is tall 
—almost as tall as I am, and much thinner than she ought to be. 
The contour of her face is hollow before its time, and the white 
attenuation of her hands suggests delicacy, but she does not give 
way to it. She is up early and late. She is summoned to Mr. 
Hazlit at all times. She is his nurse and amanuensis, and she 
fulfils all the duties of a housekeeper, with the drawback of 
being allowed a minimum to housekeep with. And yet her 
catering for the table, at which she and I sit down together, is 
admirable. 

Lizzie has a singularly pale face; a pallor that looks as if it 
were caused by a continuous state of suppressed fear, and her 
delicately marked dark eyebrows stand out, as they always do 
with a complexion of her fine-skinned, white-tinted kind, like 
pencillings of velvet, while her blue eyes and brown hair— 
masses of hair she has—seem much darker than they would with 
a pair of pink cheeks. And with all this beauty there is an air 
of deceitfulness that is a cruel drawback. She rarely looks you 
in the face, for she is not a good steady falsehood teller—she has, 
instead, a constant instinct to conceal, while she stealthily 
watches her little world. She looks furtively from the corners 
of her eyes, and notices everything that passes, without making 
any sign of doing so. Also, question her on what subject you 
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will, she never answers as you expect—never says what she 
really thinks. And for all this I pity her heartily—for, I am 
convinced, it is the result of the tyranny and bullying to which 
a naturally cowardly nature has been subjected for a long course 
of time. 

The loud angry tones of Isabella Hazlit which occasionally 
resound from the garden where she seems to be keeping her 
children in smart order, make Lizzie start over her work, and I 
was just thinking of suggesting that we should take a stroll, when 
Keezie put her head round the door. 

“ Miss Waylen, the master wants you.” 

“Directly, Mrs. Skey ?” 

“Ay, directly. Some things are so precious they can’t be 
waited for, you know. But if I was you l’d keep him out of the 
wind, as his asthma was on him last night, and it’s worth your 
while to coddle him a bit.” 

And with a meaning sniff the old woman disappears, looking a 
sort of recognition of me. 

T looked at Miss Waylen. She did not seem to have heeded 
the words. She was thinking, with her hand to her forehead ; 
then as she got up to obey the summons she said to me, “ Shall I 
bring you some luncheon before I go, Mrs. Markenfield? Or 
would you like me to ask Mrs. Hazlit to sit with you when you 
have finished writing ? ” 

“Neither, thank you, Miss Waylen. Iam going out myself, I 
think. And to eat again, now, would be base ingratitude to my 
breakfast.” 

And so I shall, for it is such a lovely morning, all cool fresh- 
ness and sunshine, so alert with a pleasant breeze that sets the 
boughs and flower-heads dancing, that it is more like spring than 
midsummer, and reminds me of a line in an old poet, describing 
one of the earlier season, which says :— 


“This day Dame Nature seemed in love”— 


therefore I close the writing-case for the present. 


Cuarter III. 


Ir is evening. “Tu-whit, tu-whoo.” The owls are beginning, 
the moon is risen, though the sun is scarcely down, and by the 
bedroom window, shrouded though it is with ivy, there is still 
light enough for me to continue my chronicle. 

When Thornton was packing for me I told her to put up only 
those of my fineries of the season least likely to astonish a rural 
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neighbourhood. With other things there was a light heather 
mixture suit, which I have worn for walking almost continually. 
The petty inconveniences which I occasionally feel, bereft of my 
maid, show me what helpless creatures those convenient luxuries 
make of us. I have, however, something in my room which is 
unique in the house, and a great boon. This is a full-length 
glass placed in the best possible light, which helps me wonder- 
fully in dressing. The night I arrived there was only a tiny 
antique article, in a heavy frame, with a zigzag crack in one 
corner, standing on the toilet table, which I had to prop with a 
hairbrush to keep steady; but the following night on entering I 
saw the shining face of my serviceable friend, reflecting me from 
top to toe. I suppose it was moved in as a second thought, but I 
can’t guess from whence. Lizzie Waylen’s room is sparsely fitted 
up, and those of Mr. Hazlit and George, as I have occasionally 
seen them through open doors, are as bare as barns. 

As I left the garden this morning a white object wriggled 
through the hedge a little below the gate, and with scampering 
steps and lolling tongue George Hazlit’s terrier, “Start,” came 
padding after me; deprecating being sent back as plainly as if he 
had spoken. He is an extravagant beast in his passion for 
out-door exercise, and follows anybody who will indulge him. 
Thought I, as I chirruped to him, “I wonder if you are half- 
starved, my friend? If you seem so, perhaps I can find a butcher 
who will let us have some snacks.” However, patting discovered 
no lack of covering to his ribs, and the interest he took in the 
heaps of rubbish lying in the road was but active doggish 
curiosity, not a pitiful search after food. 

I kept along the highway for some time, having broad fields on 
each side, and the pretty orchard-girt village in the rear, until I 
reached a turning which I have frequently taken. It leads down 
the leafiest and loveliest of lanes. The straggling hedges have 
tall trees growing from them that throw out long branches which 
almost meet over my head, and form a network through which 
the sunlight steals and marks the ground with a trellis of light 
and shade. There are water-courses in the bottom of the hedges, 
but their sides are so covered with ferns and creepers that I can 
only catch a peep of the water trickling under a veil of leaves. 
When, however, I reached some big stones, and a gap in the 
foliage above, I paused, stepped on the stones, and with a little 
ingenuity, and manipulation of my skirts, twisted myself through 
the hole. Start followed me into a large field, innocent of cattle 
or I should not have violated its solitude, and J went on over the 
long grass, rich with clover, and ripe for mowing. I was making 
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for a spot in the field beyond where two trees form a natural 
arbour, and where, by mounting a low stone wall, I can step into 
a roomy seat ready prepared by their meeting trunks, and survey 
in entire comfort one of the sweet landscapes to be found in this 
favoured part of the world. 

I was walking apace when Start suddenly left my side and flew 
barking towards a thicket which ran along one side of the field; 
I followed to discover the cause of his excitement, and in a few 
moments perceived two figures amidst the foliage. 

They were Mr. Hazlit and Miss Waylen; and never as long as 
I live shall I forget the face with which the old man gazed at me 
as I came on. At first there was even menace in it, and his tall 
bent figure partly rose from a mound on which he was sitting, 
clutching his stick in his hand. Then the fierce threatening 
turned slowly to a stare of intense dismay and apprehension. 
He did not speak, but his lips parted from each other with a sort 
of twitch. The girl, who seemed to be stooping low over the 
ground, got up too, and put something quickly behind her. 
Neither could have appeared more startled, or with less reason. 

“ How have you got here?” 

Mr. Hazlit spoke at last, and the natural greeting which I 
intended to offer went out of my mind at his tone. I answered as 
bluntly as he had enquired. 

“Through a hole in the hedge.” 

“A hole in the hedge! Where? It must be stopped at once.” 

I was recovering from my surprise at his manner as I replied— 

“Tf you like to follow me back as I have come, I can show you 
the place. I am afraid you are vexed, Mr. Hazlit, that, quite 
unknowingly, I have trespassed on your land. The other day I 
was walking down the lane there, and I stopped to look at a fern 
in the hedge, my handkerchief blew through a large hole, and I 
had to crawl after it to get it back. I ought to have remembered 
I was trespassing, but the field was so pretty, that I went across 
it and into the next, where I found such a comfortable seat in a 
tree that I have repeated the offence. I hope I have done no 
dreadful mischief ? ” 

The old man was regaining composure during my words. 
Although his piercing eyes never ceased to roam over the ground 
about him, his manner resumed the suavity which he has always 
shown to me, and when my explanation was finished he said, 
“No mischief, no mischief at all, Mrs. Markenfield ; such a light 
foot as yours couldn’t harm the grass, I’m sure. It’s going to be 
eut for hay by-and-by, and I have come to see how near it is to 
being ready.” 
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He darted a glance, suddenly, straight into my face, as he 
reiterated—* I’ve come to see if it’s nearly ready. But that hole 
must be stopped, it must be mended directly. I can’t run the risk 
of ruffianly lads coming trampling in, spoiling my hay, looking for 
birds’-nests, and—and—” he broke off, and looked all round again, 
then continued—“ Lizzie, tell Maves about it, and come with him, 
and see that it’s properly done, and show Mrs. Markenfield the 
gate, so that she will know another time. But there are much 
prettier places than these fields, madam, that my son’s wife or 
Miss Waylen will be glad to show you.” 

Although Mr. Hazlit seemed endeavouring by extra blandness 
and civility to make up for his first brusquerie, he was palpably 
restless and ill at ease in my company, so I said that I resolved 
not to employ irregular entrances again, but that, being there, I 
would finish my walk, and I was sure I could find the gate 
without troubling Miss Waylen. 

However, she went with me; but before we had progressed 
many yards, she was called back, and I strolled slowly on. 
Turning my head over my shoulder I admired the picturesque 
figure seated on the little knoll, and leaning against the trunk of 
an old elm, which, gnarled and knotty, with great venous roots 
rising out of the soil, was no bad image of itself. The sun lit up 
his silvery hair and beard in fine contrast with his dark eyes 
and skin, and a red shawl flung on the ground close by gave 
a vivid completing touch ef colour among the leaves. The 
old man was talking in his usual eager, peremptory manner, and 
had grasped the girl’s arm as if to impress what he was saying 
upon her. In her listening attitude she looked drooping and 
quiescent. 

Miss Waylen overtook me, and pointed out the gate, which was 
in a sly corner of the field. Before she left me she said in a 
hesitating gentle way, with her blue eyes staring absently at a 
feathery drift of cloud floating above us—“I think it would be 
better, perhaps, if you didn’t mention having seen Mr. Hazlit here 
this morning, Mrs. Markenfield. He has such an objection to 
being fidgeted about his health. He likes to believe himself very 
strong, and they might think that it was a risk for him to be out 
so long; so if you will not mention it, please, to Mr. Septimus or 
Mrs. Hazlit-——” 

“ Certainly not,” I interrupted gravely. ‘I will remember not 
to speak of it. I am sure that Mr. Septimus would be greatly 
alarmed at the idea of his father running any risk.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, in a tone of ingenuous conviction. Her eyes 
had come down from the cloud, and fixed themselves on the border 
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of a handkerchief tucked inside my jacket pocket. My frame of 
mind when she left me was remorseful, for-I have been guilty of 
a lack of Christian charity to the eldest son. George’s bed-room 
door is almost opposite mine, and this morning I heard more of a 
brotherly dispute that was going on within the room than I was 
desirous of doing; particularly Mr. Septimus’ parting speech as 
he left it. His voice was quiet, but the tones were full of feeling 
as he said, “ How long does the old man want to live? Seventy- 
eight is too long an innings for any one but an annuitant.” 

Outside the gate, a little distance down the road, I noticed Mr. 
Hazlit’s chair drawn into the shadow of the hedge, and the boy 
who pulls it slumbering peacefully on a patch of grass with his 
head against it. What along morning his master has spent in the 
plantation! He must have been calculating what the value of the 
hay will be. 

Start did not seem to relish the way in which I had to hold my 
skirt—torn in scrambling through the gap—bundled in my hand ; 
evidently thinking I was hiding something surreptitious that it 
was his duty to ferret out. He kept close to that side, and 
plodded along most sedately until horse’s feet rang on the road, 
and by-and-by, from a turning in the rear, the rider galloped into 
view, when the dog sent up a gladsome bark, and ungallantly 
deserted me, without formality of adieu. 

George Hazlit, riding his chestnut, dressed in his usual brown 
morning suit. He was obliged to see. me, and acted after his 
ordinary wont. A bow almost to the saddle, made with the 
gravity of an Arab, a slackening of speed as he passed, so that I 
might encounter no danger, on the narrow way, of a fragment of 
mud being thrown against me by his mare’s heels; then off at a 
round pace, with the ingrate Start in full career behind. 

Mr. Markenfield, who had very fallow ground to work upon in 
the young ignoramus he married, taught me amongst many things 
to recognise a good rider when I saw one. Unfortunately, I was 
too timid to profit as I should have liked to do by the pains he 
took to make me apply his teaching practically, but my eyes 
are skilled, however nerveless and stupid my hands may be, 
and they were compelled to rest in admiration on George Hazlit, 
as he left me further and further in his wake. He looks a very 
proper man on horseback. What a pity he is so unsociable and 
morose ! 

But lack of attention from one brother is atoned for by an 
elaborate excess in the other. When I arrive at the garden gate, 
and put aside along branch of sweetbriar which is straggling 
across, Septimus, who is coming towards it from the other side 
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accelerates his steps, and begins a creamy flow of compliment as 
to the effect of the morning air upon my cheeks. 

He is a man who looks closely at you all the time he speaks. 
When the intent scrutiny of those long light eyes becomes em- 
barrassing, I am constrained now and again to lower my own. For 
they are peculiar eyes; while polite speech is issuing from his mouth, 
a different meaning, quite as intelligible, comes from those eyes. 

“You don’t know—of course not—where my father is, Mrs. 
Markenfield? Pity an old man like him should still wish to be, 
in a measure, in harness. But he’s wonderful, it seems to do him 
good. There’s something I’ve come over from the office on 
purpose to see him about, and I can’t find him anywhere.” 

Mindful of Lizzie’s request, I said, “Mr. Hazlit sent for Miss 
Waylen when we were sitting together this morning, to go out with 
him. But that was quite early; I dare say they'll be back soon.” 

“Out with Lizzie! Oh! ah!” He thought a moment, and I 
could make nothing of the look, which was still bent in my 
direction. “ Lizzie is a treasure to my father, it’s a great boon 
to us that he should have so devoted an attendant as that unselfish 
girl. When he dies—which heaven forefend—‘ May the king 
live for ever!’—she shall have ample amends made for all the 
pains she has taken.” 

I wished to quit the subject, I did not mean to break my 
promise, but if that man had asked me point-blank whether I had 
seen Mr. Hazlit in my walk, I should have succumbed to a sort 
of magnetic influence he possesses, 

“T believe your brother is at home, if he will answer: your 
purpose. He passed me, riding, just now.” 

“George!” with a laugh. “Oh no! Between ourselves—I 
recognise your discretion—physiognomically ”—I gave a guilty 
start—“ that wouldn’t do. George and my father don’t hit it, 
haven’t for years, and the governor resents his being consulted on 
any point. Not unnaturally, seeing he refused to put his money 
in the business. George is rich, you know, Mrs. Markenfield ; 
not a poor overseer, head-clerk, what you wiil, like your humble 
servant.” 

He raised his arms above his head as he spoke, holding his 
stick in both hands. I noticed their white broad strength 
rather shudderingly, as I answered. “Why do you say I know, 
Mr. Hazlit ?” 

“Discreet!” he repeated, with a second laugh. “Hasn't 
Keezie been communicative? Poor old soul! She’s devoted to 
her duty, won’t leave the house except to gq to her conventicle on 
Sunday, and pray for our prosperity. But I know when she gets 
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the chance she chatters amain. And no harm; it’s all praise, all 
pans in our honour. Now isn’t it?” 

He was right. I have had two or three more encounters with 
Mrs. Skey, and she has been most communicative. She has made 
several disclosures to me quite as characteristic as the first. But 
has she repeated our conversation to Septimus ? or was he making 
a shrewd conjecture ? 

He did not pursue the point ; which was according to his mode. 
He prefers to just touch it, convince you that he understands 
all about it, and then take up another. Dropping his glance for 
an instant from my face to my skirt, he perceived its tattered 
state; for it had escaped from my hold, and was trailing on the 
gravel. 

I saw he was looking at it, and said, “That is what happens 
to women who are not used to the country, when they forget that 
tree trunks aren’t cushioned, and get up, or down, too quickly.” 

“And don’t carry a pocket-workcase about with them, as, I 
suppose, our grandmothers did. Wait amoment, Mrs. Markenfield. 
You're staining the edge with the gravel.” 

He half knelt, turning his waistcoat up to look for pins. His 
hat fell off as he bent, and showed the fine, rather thin, light 
hair which he wears as straight as hair can be made. He has a 
peculiarly shaped head, good and expressive at the temples, but 
too flat at the top, and too projecting behind, which gives his 
hair an effect of being pushed out at the back. Deftly the 
smooth fingers put in the pins, as deftly as Thornton herself 
could have done, and when he had finished he glanced up quite 
cool and pale and asked me what I thought of him as a pocket- 
workcase ? 

I was thanking him, and he still stooped, holding my dress, 
when on the path in front of us appeared his wife and George, 
and, certainly, if we two suggested the tableau of a suppliant suing 
for a favour, they presented the same idea. Only the parts were 
reversed, and the woman was playing suppliant. 

Of course 2 woman may take a brother-in-law’s arm, but she 
does not frequently clasp both hands tightly over it, while she 
draws close to him, and speaks with the expression and utterance 
which we human race associate with desperate pleading. Isabella 
was so engrossed that it was George—whose features were marked 
with strong annoyance, and, I fancied, a touch of pity—who saw 
us first, and tried to put her hands away. Even then she 
scarcely heeded, kept her hold, and raised her voice, so that, had 
it not been for the merry shouts of the children who were playing 
about I should have heard what she said. 
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Was it jealousy which brought that strange look into Septimus’ 
eyes, and drew his lips slowly into a faint sneer? If so, and he 
is jealous, it is an extra proof of that very positive thing that love 
and jealousy often travel on different lines. Heaven forbid that 
an outsider should think to gauge accurately the sentiments held 
between a man and his wife! But we have eyes and ears, sense 
and instinct, and sometimes, too, there are old magpies about who 
know not reticence. 

Still it was with an unrufiled voice that he called out, demanding 
if George knew where their father had hidden himself. 

“Yes, he has just come in through the yard, he looked bad; 
Keezie has gone up-stairs with him.” 

“Looked bad ?” interrupted Mrs. Septimus, with a short laugh ; 
“T daresay; so might we all if r 

She broke off, meeting her husband’s eye; and slightly drew 
back as he made a step towards her. 

“Do you feel ill, Isabella? I thought so. You look queer, my 
child—you want rest and quiet.” 

She did look ill. Ihave told you her untidy garments cover a 
fine figure, and not too fat, which is, unfortunately, the case with 
her face. Her heavy aquiline features are thickened by it, and 
her cheeks have a fleshy puffiness, aggravated by the unhealthy 
dulness of her complexion. But I was sorry to see how blood- 
shot and wandering her eyes were, and how unsteady her hands 
and mouth. Greater contrast cannot be imagined than she is 
altogether to Septimus, even to the neatness of his hair, and well- 
brushed, trimly arranged clothes; while her dress is forlorn and 
shabby, her collar has its fastening somewhere under her ear, and 
her great clump of black hair falls on her neck just as it likes.° 

“The children have been tiresome this morning,” she replied, 
hurriedly, “and tired me to death. You’ye no children, 
Mrs. Markenfield; if you had you'd find out how noisy they can 
be, and when you're not well, worse than ever.” 

“Have you been here since breakfast, Isabella ?” 

“You told me I was to come here. But I might as well have 
stayed at home. I’ve seen no one; your father’s been out, 
and a 

“Yes, yes.” He cut her short; and raised the younger of the 
little girls from the path, tossing her over his head. He is 
passionately attached to them, and far more demonstrative in 
caresses than their mother. Lulu is not so engaging in her ways 
as Maisie, and much less pretty. I should gather from her wan 
cheeks and frequent fractiousness that she is a fragile plant. 

I was going to talk to Maisie, who is a great pet of mine; but 
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she was chattering busily to George, relating how she had been 
teasing Maves for gooseberries all morning and had had a feast. 
I trust Maves has profited by his master’s absence to work after 
his own manner. 

“Well, time’s getting on!” says Septimus, looking at his 
watch. “Take the youngsters home, Isabella, and hand them 
over to Martha. I’m coming in for something to eat presently. 
Hallo, Keezie! what is it?” 

That faithful servitor was advancing upon us; her apron over 
her head, and a portentous bunch of keys in her hand. Witchlike 
and ugly she is, but not a dirty old woman. She is as brown as 
an Indian, and her grey hair is very fuzzy; but she is perfectly 
clean. In the strong breeze her cap—such an assortment of bits 
and scraps—reminded me, with its many streaming ends, of an 
octopus, as I have seen him with all his ribbony appendages 
trailing after him as he darts across his aquatic prison. Her eye 
included us all. She pounced upon a stud that I dropped in a 
dark corner the other day, when I was totally unable to see it 
myself; and her hearing is equally good. 

“Eh, Mr. Septimus, I’ve been seeking you all round. Your 
father’s come in faintish, and no wonder, if he goes out with a 
fool that doesn’t know the proper time to turn back with him, 
and he wants some of that old port—you know which—the oldest 
he’s got. Here are the keys for you! ” 

“T'll get it,” said Isabella, quickly ; ‘‘ you can go to your lunch, 
Septimus, I can find it. I was with your father the last time he 
went for a bottle. Let me go!” 

She stretched out her hand eagerly for the keys. She may 
have been desirous to stay behind and miss a ¢é¢e-d-téte meal with 
her husband; but, if so, she was disappointed. He coolly 
intercepted her, and took the bunch from Mrs. Skey. 

“No, thank you, Isabella; as you're not well you might turn 
giddy and slip on the cellar-steps.” 

“ Ha, ha, kee, kee!” cackled the old woman. “ He takes care 
of her, doesn’t he, miss? ”—this to me—and her mirth augmented 
as she saw Isabella’s expression of dogged chagrin. 

“ A good bunch of keys, this, isn’t it, Mrs. Markenfield? All 
the lot here, I suppose—except one,” he concluded, with a stern 
smile, running his eye over them. 

“Take the lady down with you,” said Keezie ; “she’d happen 
like to see the cellars. They’re a marvel, ma’am, for number 
and turnings; andjkept as clean as palaces; as who can answer 
for better than I? Would you like to go?” 

He turned dubiously to me, with a “ No, no, Keezie, they’re 
262 
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not places to take a lady to;” but seeing the old woman’s wish 
that I should visit her subterranean region of industry, I said, “I 
should very much like to see the cellars, Mr. Hazlit.” 

I did not, however, much relish the idea of making the tour 
alone with Septimus; but I was not fated to do so. 

“T’ll go as well,” suddenly struck in George, who had been 
strolling on the path behind me. And I had discovered that 
women’s backs seem more attractive to him than their faces. 

“Oh, by all means,” acquiesced his brother, jingling the keys 
about, “let’s make a party. You'd better join us, Isabella. You'll 
have a choice of arms to cling to, and the gratification of helping 
to get the wine after all. You little ones, run away home!” 

“Can Icome? I want to come!” cried the younger child, in 
her plaintive tone. 

“ Nonsense, my pet. You'll tumble down-stairs, or get eaten by 
the rats—rats as big as cows. Off with you!” 

We started; wending our steps by the kitchen-garden towards 
the yard, which, surrounded by sufficient stabling for half-a-dozen 
horses, has the chestnut as the solitary occupier of a stall. As I 
walked in front with Septimus, taking up his words, I said— 

“Lulu has had a bad fall, sometime, hasn’t she? That mark 
on her forehead looks like the scar of a very deep cut.” 

I wished instantly that I could have recalled this speech. 
Lulu has a dreadfully disfiguring mark that stretches from near 
her temple to her eyelid, whose shape it quite distorts. Usually 
it is a broad white dent, but when the child is flushed with 
crying or passion it takes a red angry tint which is painful to see. 
I turned to Mr. Hazlit while speaking, and was dumfoundered 
by the look of icy implacability I read in his face. After a brief 
pause, during which Keezie eyed him with a meaning leer, he 
replied— 

“Yes, the child had a fall—a terrible fall—once. It happened 
when she was a baby, and left her as yousee. It might have cost 
her her life. I shall never forget it—or forgive it.” 

Mrs. Skey gave a sort of grunt. Evidently she quite under- 
stood him, but I dared make no enquiries. The perfect calm with 
which Septimus spoke, as contrasted by what I had read in his 
look, was horrible. This is no everyday man. In our country, 
bound with its civilised uses, he will never, if I note him aright, 
commit any punishable cruelty. To come under the ban of the 
law would ill-suit his plan of life. But I know he neither pardons 
nor forgets, and he has that instinct of ruthlessness which 


would make the infliction of suffering a ‘positive enjoyment 
to him. 
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As we entered Keezie’s kitchen the huge square stone on which 
I was seated the day of my first conversation with the old lady 
caught my eye, and broke an uncomfortable silence. It is a great 
solid mass, a perfect cube, and, while its sides are grown over 
with brownish moss, the top shows no symptom of becoming 
cushiony, but presents a bare and singularly smooth whiteness. 

“What a pity that stone doesn’t get mossy all round,” I 
remarked ; “‘it would make a delicious seat then.” 

“Nay,” croaked Keezie vehemently, “ never shall a bit o’ dirty 
moss creep on top of that old lad! Never! while I’ve strength, 
and a bristle left in the brush to scrub him every day!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Septimus. “ You think that is cleanli- 
ness carried to frenzy, Mrs. Markenfield ; but, no! that stone is 
‘fetish’ to Keezie. Shall I tell the lady why, old woman?” 

“ You’d’main better hold your tongue,” retorted she, fiercely ; 
“though you may quarrel with me for saying so.” 

“ Quarrel with you—not I! I never quarrel with you, Mrs. 
Skey. I never should with any one from choice. Now, quick, 
open that door for us. I wonder my father hasn’t sent his— 
Lizzie to us with another message before now. Come down with 
us, for I'll get the wine before I show Mrs. Markenfield round, 
and you can take it to him.” 

In traversing the kitchen I saw it was as scantily furnished as 
the rest of the house, the parlour excepted. Indeed, it appeared, 
both as regarded furniture and househoid implements, that, 
“there’s not a piece on’t but serves twenty purposes.” 

We go down a flight of steps, and, afterwards, a long passage, 
until the only light we have, that through the kitchen door which 
has been left open behind us, fails. Then Septimus reaches a 
lantern from a nail, lights it, and applies a key to the great iron- 
studded portal which bars our further progress. This little delay 
brings the other two up with us. 

Glancing back, I perceived that Mrs. Hazlit had renewed her 
petition, whatever it might be, and there was the same look of 
almost distraction in her face. What did she wish for so much? 
What did he seem to be so persistently refusing by head-shaking, 
and short demurring sentences ? 

We do not at first need the lantern when we are past the big 
door, for there is a window in the roof, large and round, filled in 
with very thick glass, and protected with bars. I know the ouwt- 
side of that window; it comes in one of the garden paths at the 
side of the house. The cellar beneath it is circular also, and 
seems a kind of radiating centre, from the number of doors all 
round. It is used as the larder; though, perhaps, from its 
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meagre stores, the ‘bonery and crustery’ would be the better 
title. 

An extra word for Keezie: one might have eaten from the 
flagged floor, or wide stone shelves, they were so clean! She had 
not praised herself unadvisedly, and I hastened to eulogise, if, 
perchance, she would forgive my unlucky shaft about the stone. 

She was grimly pleased, and stood by while Septimus unlocked 
another door and showed a vast wine-cellar, extravagantly vast, 
considering the sum of its contents, and after some searching, 
reached a cobwebby bottle from a shelf. Isabella and George 
formed a group with us. She was beside me as he held the wine 
in his hand for what, considering how we had lingered already, 
seemed an unnecessary time. He might have sent it up before 
descanting on its age and quality, and the lowness of the 
remaining stock. George moved impatiently, and his wife seemed 
still more irritated, as she bit her lips and beat her foot on the 
ground. As for me, I wished his disquisition anywhere, for I 
fancied I heard the scratchings of rats, and I have a mortal horror 
of them. 

“Tf you’re so slow,” Isabella broke out at last, “ we shall have 
the old man coming himself, to see what we’re all about.” 

I have never heard her address Septimus before as she has done 
twice this morning, but there was something unusual in her 
manner altogether. 

“Sensible woman!” he anstvered pleasantly. “Here, take the 
port and give it to Keezie.” 

She snatched it, and then, an accident! resulting solely from 
the excessive trembling of her hands ; before Keezie could relieve 
her of it, the bottle seemed to roll from her grasp; there was a 
shivering smash, a scattering of bright sparlike atoms over the 
floor, through whose midst a flowing red stream sent its perme- 
ating odour to our nostrils. The woman gave a hasty hysterical 
exclamation, sounding like a curtailed scream, and George Hazlit 
quietly took her arm, and led her out of the cellar. 

Why did I feel a sort of apprehension? It was no catastrophe, 
there was more wine left, and the breaking of a bottle of the 
choicest vintage that was ever fermented was not an offence that 
any one with half Septimus’ sense would resent. It was not that ; 
I could not check the sensation that a culmination of something 
that had been brewing all the morning had just taken place. 
Septimus’ indifference did not reassure me; when, without a 
word, with no comment but a slight shrug, he produced a second 
bottle and committed it to Keezie, who hastily withdrew. 

“My wife,” he said, drily, when we were alone, “is the 
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clumsiest woman in the world; and no wonder, with those wrists 
and hands.” 

“Wrists and hands have nothing to do with clumsiness,” I 
retorted, coldly; “but having your nerves shaken, or being 
frightened has.” 

I was proud of my sudden courage as I spoke. Momentarily 
the “creepy” feeling had flown to the realms of bats and owls, 
and I did not care a rush for him. How dare he have the 
audacity to assume the familiarity of running down his wife’s 
personal appearance ? 

“Have I offended you, Mrs. Markenfield? Ah, well! pardon! 
I shall do all I can for Isabella by-and-by. Now may I 
commence my ciceroneship, or have you had enough of under- 
ground damp? And the dress, too, my pins haven’t kept it out 
of that puddle.” 

I would fain have returned to the upper day, but he did not 
wait for an answer. Lightly talking, he led me through passage 
after passage, up and down steps, from one cellar to another, 
until I was lost and bewildered. The stone vaulted maze seemed 
unending ; and it was impossible to conjecture with what object 
it had been fabricated. One place there is where, to get to the 
regions beyond, we should have had to grope on our hands and 
knees beneath a roof scarcely a yard high. Needless to say, I 
did not attempt this feat. I misdoubt that this peregrination 
will cause me nightmare. My temporary boldness in Mr. 
Hazlit’s society vanished long before the exploration was 
finished ; and, ungratefully, for all his trouble, I wished myself 
rid of him. I was glad that he was obliged to keep ahead of me, 
and that the need of throwing the rays of his lantern, so as to 
light up what without it would have been unbroken gloom, 
partially distracted him. It was a relief when I thought I heard 
Keezie’s heavy approaching steps as we stood—for about the 
twentieth time—in the larder. 

The door swung ajar, and I glanced gladly towards it. But it 
was not Mrs. Skey, it was George, whose eyes I met full for the 
first time in our acquaintance. 

He began to Septimus—‘“ I’ve taken Isabella home; and seen 
the old man since—he’s waiting for you.” Then to me—“ Has 
your groping in dark vaults scared you ?” 

“No. Your brother has wasted his valuable minutes in taking 
me over. I’ve seen everything, but I’m not a bit tired.” 

“There is one place, Mrs. Markenfield, which you have not 
seen—where we can’t go. A place that is ‘terra incognita’ 
to every one but ‘the master.’ This door,’—he tapped one 
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strongly secured, and plated with iron—“ leads to ‘Bluebeard’s 
Closet.’” 

“Why don’t you call it our ‘Robber’s Cave, man?” said 
George, brusquely. 

But although his tone was cynical, his face was half-smiling ; 
and, free from its incubus of gravity, I can hardly recognise it. 

“All right. Only it has no password of entrance. ‘Open 
Sesame’ would not open it any sooner than Alleluia. Neither,” 
he added, raising the keys as he made his exit, “ would anything 
here ; and yet you say Thomas Hazlit is failing! ” 

“Tn serious truth,” finished his brother, “that is the portal of 
the handed-down family oratory ; where we always paid our most 
fervent devotions. Behold it, Mrs. Markenfield; I never go 
further than kissing the keyhole!” 

I beheld with awe. Keezie’s loquacity has enlightened me, 
you know. Family plate—of many families—jewels, money—an 
“El Dorado” for my imagination to work upon!—And then 
deeds, securities, mortgages—what an array behind that dull iron! 
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Society Ports. 


To treat of trifles in a style not trivial—this is the art of the 
Society Poet. It may be taken as an axiom, that the more 
trifling is the subject of a poem the more exquisite should be the 
workmanship. Writers of vers de société exist by legions ; but as 
fine workmen must in every art be rare, the names which attain 
to the first rank are few. None but a master of style can write 
a ballad to his mistress’s eyebrow that will live; but for a 
master-hand there is no theme too slight. De Musset never 
excelled in finish and felicity the immortal lines on Mimi Pinson’s 
bonnet. Pope on Belinda’s ravished lock is at his highest point 
of sparkle. Gray left no choicer stanzas than the “Lines on a 
favourite Cat ”— 
“Twas on a lofty vase’s side 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind 


The pensive Selima, reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared: 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes— 
She saw, and purred applause.” 


Such is the style which turns trifles into gems, 


“That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever.” 


The curiosa felicitas of Horace is not finer. 

Among Society Poets, par eacellence, of this century, who have 
more or less of this preserving quality of style, Praed’s is the 
earliest and, on the whole, is still the highest name. His art, 
when at its best, was of that highest kind which seems to be 
spontaneous. Mr. Matthew Arnold has remarked of Wordsworth, 
with extreme felicity, that Nature seems not only to have 
inspired his greatest poems, but to have written them for him. 
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Just such is the impression of Praed’s finest work. Take the 
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merest trifle of it— 


The lines seem to have sprung into being without conscious 
effort, as the leaves come to a tree. 
the result is still the same. 


friend— 


“Let’s talk of Coplestone and prayers, 

Of Kitchener and pies, 

Of Lady Sophonisba’s airs, 
Of Lady Susan’s eyes; 

Let’s talk of Mr. Attwood’s cause, 
Of Mr. Pocock’s play, 

Of fiddles, bubbles, rattles, straws! 
No politics to-day!” 


“You tell me you’re promised a lover, 
My own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
The hue of his coat and his cheek ? 
Alas! if he look like another, 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
Be deaf to your father and mother— 
My own Araminta, say No! 


If he studies the news in the papers 
While you are preparing the tea, 

If he talks of the damps and the vapours 
While moonlight lies soft on the sea, 

If he’s sleepy while you are capricious, 
If he has not a musical ‘oh!’ 

If he does not call Werther delicious— 
My own Araminta, say No! 


If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 
If he does not look grand on his knees, 
If he’s blind to a landscape of beauty, 
Hills, valleys, rocks, water, and trees, 
If he dotes not on desolate towers, 
If he loves not to hear the blast blow, 
If he knows not the language of fiowers— 
My own Araminta, say No! 


Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t hear what they say of his birth, 
Don’t look at his seat in the county, 
Don’t calculate what he is worth ; 
But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe; 
If he’s only ‘an excellent person,’ 
My own Araminta, say No!” 


Take a longer specimen— 
Here is part of Miss Medora 
Trevilian’s Letter of Advice to Miss Araminta Vavasour, her absent 
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Such lines possess, in full perfection, what Mr. Arnold, in another 
of his happy phrases, has called “the note of the inevitable.” 
This stream of verse, limpid and sparkling, dancing like a 
mountain rill, as if it could not help it, is Praed’s peculiar 
excellence. 

We will take one more example. Here are some verses from 
the “ Prologue to the ‘ Honeymoon’ ”— 


“*Cruel papa! don’t talk about Sir Harry—’ 
So Araminta lisped; ‘Ill never marry ; 
I loathe all men; such unromantic creatures, 
The coarsest tastes, and ah! the coarsest features! 
Betty, the salts!—I’m sick with mere vexation 
To hear them called the Lords of the Creation. 
They swear fierce oaths, they seldom say their prayers; 
And then, they shed no tears—unfeeling bears! 
I, and the friend I share my sorrows with, 
Medora Gertrude Wilhelmina Smith, 
Will weep together through the world’s disasters 
In some green vale, unplagued by Lords and Masters, 
And hand in hand repose at last in death 
As chaste and cold as Queen Elizabeth.’ 
She spoke in May, and people found in June 
This was her Prologue to the Honeymoon! 


But lo! where Laura, with a frenzied air, 

Seeks her kind cousin in her pony chair, 

And in a mournful voice, by thick sobs broken, 
Cries, ‘ Yes, dear Anne! the favours are bespoken; 
I am to have him;—so my friends decided; 

The stars knew quite as much of it as I did! 

You know him, love;—he is so like a mummy :— 
I wonder whether diamonds will become me! 

He talks of nothing but the price of stocks; 
However, I’m to have my opera box. 

That pert thing, Ellen, thought she could secure him— 
I wish she had, ’m sure I can’t endure him! 

The cakes are ordered; how my lips will falter 
When I stand fainting at the marriage altar! 

But I’m to have him!—oh, the vile baboon!’ 
Strange Prologue this for Laura’s Honeymoon!” 


This is the very spirit of Pope’s lightest satire—of such, for 
example, as the sketch of Papillia— 


“Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark, 
Sighs for the shades—‘ How charming is a park!’ 
A park is purchased, but the fair he sees 
All bathed in tears—‘ oh, odious, odious trees!’” 


Such facility as Praed’s nearly always slides into slipshodness. 
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There could be no surer proof of his innate artistic sense of style 
than that his verse, spontaneous as it is, can stand beside Pope’s 
own. 

Charles Stewart Calverley—the brilliant C.S. C.—was a writer 
of quite different qualities. His song had more the note of a 
trained bird’s ; there is art in every turn of it. His verse is less 
natural, less “catching,” than Praed’s; it less often remains 
humming in the reader’s brain like an air which one hears and 
goes away whistling. He had studied Horace like a lover—his 
versions of the Odes are among the best existing—and that most 
artistic of all poetic workmen had taught him something of his 
craft. It is interesting to observe how, in the lightest branches 
of an art, the study of great masters gives a touch of greatness. 
Both Praed and Calverley (like Gray) were Cambridge classics of 


great fame. 
Here is the first stanza of Calverley’s “ Ode to Tobacco ” 


“Thou who, when fears attack, 
Bidd’st them avaunt, and black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 

Perching, unseatest ; 
Sweet, when the morn is grey; 
Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest!” 


Just thus might Horatius Flaccus have conceived an ode Ad 
Tobacconem. 


Calverley never wrote anything, in our opinion, better than 
the piece called “In the Gloaming” ; indeed, there are few better 
verses of their kind existing than the four which we will quote— 


“In the gloaming to be roaming where the crested waves are foaming, 
And the shy mermaidens combing locks that ripple to their feet; 
What the gloaming is I never made the ghost of an endeavour 
To discover—but whatever were the hour, it would be sweet. 


Sweet to roam beneath a shady cliff, of course with some young lady, 
Lalagé, Newra, Haidee, or Elaine, or Mary Ann; 

Love, you dear delusive dream you! very sweet your victims deem you 
When, heard only by the seamew, they talk all the stuff they can. 


Then, to bring your plighted fair one first a ring—a rich and rare one— 
Next, a bracelet, if she’ll wear one, and a heap of things beside ; 
And serenely bending o’er her, to inquire if it would bore her 

To say when her own adorer may aspire to call her bride ? 


Then, the days of courtship over, with your wife to start for Dever 
Or Dieppe—and live in clover evermore, whate’er befalls; 

For I’ve read in many a novel that, unless they’ve souls that grovel, 
Folks prefer, in fact, a hovel, to your dreary marble halls.” 
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Quite apart from the wit and sparkle of the thought, it is a treat 
to read lines moving, in the phrase of Marvel, “on plumes so 
strong, so equal, and so soft.” 

Calverley, it ought to be remarked, was not a Society Poet 
alone. He was a fine translator; and he was one of the very 
best of parodists. “ The Cock and the Bull,” after the manner of 
“The Ring and the Book” of Mr. Browning, is perhaps the most 
exquisite piece of mockery in the world. 

Mortimer Collins had much of Calverley’s Horatian finish— 
when he chose to use it, which was not always. There is not 
much choicer work in its own line than “ A Game of Chess,” or 
“Chloe, M.A.—ad amantem suum.” This last—an admirable 
example of Mortimer Collins at his best—it will suit us well, in 
our comparisons of diverse styles, to call to mind. 


“Careless rhymer! it is true 
That my favourite colour’s blue: 
But am I 
To be made a victim, sir, 
If to puddings I prefer 
Cambridge 7? 


If with giddier girls I play 
Tennis through the summer day 
On the turf, 
Then at night (’tis no great boon) 
Let me study how the moon 
Sways the surf. 


Tennyson’s idyllic verse 

Surely suits me none the worse 
If I seek 

Old Sicilian birds and bees— 

Music of sweet Sophocles— 
Golden Greek. 


You have said my eyes are blue; 
There may be a fairer hue, 
Perhaps—and yet 
It is surely not a sin 
If I keep my secrets in 
Violet.” 


Judging by the conclusions of the first stanza and of the last, 
this most persuasive and engaging of girl-graduates possessed one 
tiny fault—no doubt the only one—a taste for puns. Shall we 
add, for the benefit of ladies who are not Chloes in Greek learning, 
that 7 is pronounced Pi? 

. Mortimer Collins, Calverley, and Praed, have all three passed 
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away. Let us match them with three poets who are still among us: 
Mr. Frederick Locker, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Ashby Sterry. 

Mr. Locker is, at times, a charming poet. Yet he has some 
defects which a little mar our pleasure. His verse, which at 
its best is excellent, is seldom at its best for long together. 
He has a habit now and then of changing his mood com- 
pletely, without warning—of passing from the gayest laughter 
into ecstasies of woe. In the lines “To my Grandmother,” for 
example, the sudden change of view from the young and 
blooming bride, with her bridal-wreath, bouquet, lace farthin- 
gale and gay falbala, to the poor old woman waiting for the 
end, afflicts us with a sense of pain, but nothing more. The 
pathos has been sprung upon us when we are out of tune 
with it; we have had no time to quench our laughing humour. 
The effect, at least to us (and in this we speak only for our- 
selves) is as if a marriage-chime had died into a knell, as if a 
harlequin had burst into tears, as if a death’s-head had grinned 
suddenly upon our joyous feast. Probably, the first half of 
the poem was written at a different time, and in a different 
humour, from the last half. But the reader, who runs through 
the whole poem in two minutes, has not time to change his mood 
with speed enough to correspond. 

Yet, when all is said, Mr. Locker’s place stands very high. Some 
of his best verses are quite captivating ; these, from the first half 
of the very poem— To my Grandmother ”—of which we have been 
speaking, for example— 


“This relative of mine 
Was she seventy-and-nine 
When she died? 
By the canvas may be seen 
How she looked at seventeen 
As a bride. 


Beneath a summer tree 

Her maiden reverie 
Has a charm; 

Her ringlets are in taste— 

What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm! 


With her bridal-wreath, bouquet, 

Lace farthingale, and gay 
Falbala— 

Were Romney’s limning true 

What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa ! 
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Her lips are sweet as love; 
They are parting! do they move? 
Are they dumb ? 
Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 
To say, ‘Come!’ 


What funny fancy slips 

From between those cherry lips! 
Whisper me, 

Sweet deity in paint, 

What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee?” 


Could anything be better, also, of their kind, than these 
stanzas from the poem “To my Mistress’s Boots ” ? 


“They nearly strike me dumb, 
And I tremble when they come 
Pit-a-pat : 
This palpitation means 
That the boots are Geraldine’s— 
Think of that! 


O, where did hunter win 
So delectable a skin 
For her feet ? 
You lucky little kid, 
You perished, so you did, 
For my sweet! 


The fairy stitching gleams 

On the toes and in the seams, 
And reveals 

That Pixies were the wags 

Who tipped these funny tags, 
And the heels. 


The simpletons who squeeze 

Their extremities to please 
Mandarins, 

Would positively flinch 

From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s. 


Come, Gerry, since it suits 

Such a pretty Puss-in-boots 
These to don, 

Set your little hand awhile 

On my shoulder, dear, and I'll 
Put them on.” 
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Here, again, are stanzas from “The Angora Cat” of quite a 
different kind, but which, once read, are not to be forgotten. 


“Long hair—soft as satin— 
A musical purr— 
’Gainst the window she’d flatten 
Her delicate fur. 


Once I drove Lou to see what 
Our neighbours were at, 

When in rapture cried she, ‘ What 
An exquisite cat ! 

‘What whiskers! she’s purring 
All over. <A gale 


Of contentment is stirring 
Her feathery tail. 


‘Monsieur Pons, will you sell her?’ 
‘Ma femme est sortie, 

Your offer [ll tell her, 
But—will she?’ says he.” 


It is a pleasure to learn that Monsieur Pons proved not to be of 
adamant, and that the charming creature went home in Louisa’s 
lap. 
Mr. Locker has a natural love for what is old and of the past— 
an old muff, an old oak tree, an old letter, an old cradle—these are 
among his themes of song. The lines on “An old Cradle,” we 
must not quote in full as we should like to do; but here are two 
stanzas— 


“And this was your cradle? why surely, my Jenny, 
Such slender dimensions go somewhat to show 
You were a delightfully small Pic-a-ninny, 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago. 


To hint at an infantine frailty were scandal; 
Let bygones be bygones—and somebody knows 
It was bliss such a baby to dance and to dandle, 
Your cheeks were so velvet—so rosy your toes.” 


And here is the delightful termination— 


“Ay, here is your cradle! much, much to my liking, 
Though nineteen or twenty long winters have sped; 
But hark! as I’m talking there’s six o’clock striking, 
It is time Jenny’s baby should be in its bed.” 


Mr. Austin Dobson is not, in our opinion, a Society Poet, but a 
serious poet, first of all. Such stanzas as * The Song of Angiola 
in Heaven” are fine and great poetry, and will endure. But his 
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lighter work is often admirable of its kind. It has a colour of its 
own, not easy to define, but quite distinct, and not the least resem- 
bling that of any of the writers at whom we have been glancing. 
The masters whom he most delights to study are not classical, 
but French; and perhaps no English writer has more skilfully 
adopted foreign forms of verse—the rondeau, in particular. He 
is a poet, too, of great variety of subject, and very difficult to 
represent by extracts. Ofhis very lightest manner “ Tu Quoque: 
an Idyll in the Conservatory” is an admirable example. De 
Musset, in his happiest humour, could hardly have improved the 
little comedy. 
NELLIE. 
“Tf I were you, when ladies at the play, sir, 
Beckon and nod a melodrama through, 


I would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you! 


FRANK. 


If I were you, when persons I affected 
Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 
I would, at least, pretend I recollected, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 


If I were you, when ladies are so lavish, 
Sir, as to keep me every waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss MacTavish, 
If I were you! 


FRANK. 


If I were you, who vow you cannot suffer, 
Whiff of the best, the mildest honeydew, 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming Puffer, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 


If I were you, I would not, sir, be bitter, 
Even to write the Cynical Review 





FRANK. 


No, I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 


Really! you would? why, Frank, you’re quite delightful! 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue— 
Borrow my fan—I would not look so frightful, 
If I were you! 
VOL, LXXXIY. 2H 
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Frank. 
‘It is the cause’—I mean your chaperone is 
Bringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu, 
I shall retire. Id spare that poor Adonis, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 


Go, if you will—at once—and by express, sir 
Where shall it be? to China, or Peru?— 
Go! I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 
If I were you! 

FRANK. 


No, I remain. To stay and fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do. 
Ah! you are strong—I would not then be cruel, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 

One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted. 
FRANK. 

One does not like one’s friends to misconstrue. 
NELLIE. 

Tf I confess that I a wee bit pouted ? 
FRANK. 

I should confess’ that I was pique, too. 


NELLIE. 
Ask me to dance. Td say no more about it, 
If I were you!” 
| Waltz—exeunt. 


Mr. Ashby Sterry is an eminently tantalizing poet. The 
immortal maxim for a picture-critic, “that the picture would 
have been better if the artist had taken more pains,” is literally 
applicable to the great bulk of his work. His verse, even at its 
best, seems as if he might easily have made it better; his slap- 
dash, happy-go-lucky manner never seems to give itself fair play. 
He appears to be absolutely without the artist’s aching for perfec- 
tion; he has certainly never taken to his heart the noble precept, “a 
little thing makes perfection, but perfection is not a little thing.” 

And yet Mr. Ashby Sterry has every gift of the Society Poet 
in an eminent degree. He has a quick and pretty fancy; he can 
turn out with facility a copy of verses on the first trifle that 
presents itself; a fan or a feather is enough for ten stanzas—as a 
French cook can make twenty dishes out of a nettle-top. He 
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is emphatically, as he calls himself, the Lazy Minstrel; he is 
forever lounging somewhere—in a boat among the ripples, in a 
hammock in the summer shadows, in an easy chair before the 
winter fire. And all this is extremely pleasant, but that his 
laziness infects his verses, which are at times as thin and jingling 
as the twangling of a banjo. It is curious to remark that the more 
difficult his form of metre, the better, very often, is the poem— 
the fetters force him to be careful of his steps. Here is a 
charming rondeau, for example : 


“A Diving Belle! pray who is she * 
For swimming thus armed cap-é-pic, 
(The sea is like a sea of Brett’s) 
A graceful girl in trouserettes 
And tunic reaching to the knee. 


Her voice is in the sweetest key, 
Her laugh is full of gladsome glee; 
Her eyes are blue as violets— 

A Diving Belle! 


I wonder what her name can be? 
Her sunny tresses flutter free; 
Now with the ripples she coquets, 
First one white foot, then two, she wets, 
A splash! she’s vanished in the sea— 
A Diving Belle!” 


This is admirable; yet we confess that we are not greatly 
enamoured of these highly artificial forms of verse. To write a 
good example—as good as that above—is certainly a very clever 
trick of words; but the result, after all, is but a step or two 
removed from the old conceits of verses in the shape of hearts, 
butterflies, or true-love garlands. Poetry, even the poetry of wit, 
is a bird which, if pent in these close cages, sometimes sings, but 
often droops and dies. The best rondeau in the language, te 
our thinking, is Leigh Hunt’s— 


“Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old—but add, 


1 


Jenny kissed me! 


The form of this, indeed, is far from the correct rondeau-form. 
But what a dainty little piece it is! how graceful, light, and 
witching ! 


2 


H 2 
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Mr. Sterry’s “Diving Belle,” is one of the many pictures of 
delightful maidens at which he is at his best. When, indeed, we 
think of these—of Kitten, in her short skirts, playing cricket 
like a boy—of Tarpauline, in navy blue, with silver whistle and 
sailor’s necktie, dreaming in her skiff—of St. May, plump, 
dimpled, a nimbus of bright hair about her head, kneeling in the 
old, high, black, oak pew—when we think of these and of their 
charming sisterhood, we become aware that we owe the Lazy 
Minstrel a debt of gratitude which, in carping at his laziness, we 
seem to have but ill repaid. 

A full treatise on the subject of Society Poets would include 
several other present-century names. But it is not our aim to 
be exhaustive. An essay has its privilege, to pick and choose. 
We have entered with our reader into a rich garden, we have 
wandered at our pleasure, have plucked whatever flowers most 
struck our fancy, and now leave the rest behind us. 
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Where are the Cickets? 





“Wi,” said my wife one evening, as I sat smoking by the fire 
after supper, “do you know there is to be asale at Mr. Gould’s 
on the 25th? I should like to go, though of course we can’t buy 
anything.” 

“T am afraid not,” I replied, gloomily enough, thinking of 
certain pictures and engravings, fine speculative purchases if only 
they escaped the attention of dealers. At this time I was always 
puzzling my brains for a chance of making a little odd money, 
and with good cause. It is a bad case to be in, full of opportuni- 
ties for proving oneself a fool or developing into a knave,—results 
that need not happen when daily bread comes regularly, without 
scheming. 

It is bad also to lose faith in oneself, as I was beginning to do. 
My father, who was half a Frenchman, used to say “Que je 
n’avais pas de chance” ; and perhaps he was right, after all. But 
how was it? Surely I was neither stupid nor lazy: the severest 
criticism I could apply did not convince me of inferiority to my 
successful friends. Had I not far surpassed all my schoolfellows 
—those especially whom I sometimes met in town, stockbrokers, 
lawyers, merchants, who put on flesh, wore ponderous gold 
watches with elaborate chains, and from the height of their bland 
prosperity smilingly asked “how I was getting on?” What an 
odious question that is to one who stands or slips at the lower end 
of the incline, having attained nothing but an age at which failure 
and poverty are disgraceful ! 

“T cannot help thinking,” continued my wife, “ that it was very 
strange he did not leave you anything, if only a few hundred 
pounds. It would have been a great thing for us, and would have 
made so little difference to other people.” 

“There have been stranger things than that,” I said, and went 
on smoking in silence; for it was not well to encourage thoughts 
of this kind. And yet it seemed impossible to repress them now 
they were well roused. Every day and everywhere I saw what 
Solomon also had seen under the sun. Ay; “but time and chance 
happeneth to all!” Were mine yet to come, or had they been 
filched from me long ago with the best intentions? How differ- 
ent my life would have been if this very Mr. Gould, lately 
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deceased, had prevailed on my parents to part withme! Having 
failed, so far, in one profession, I imagined, of course, that I 
should have succeeded in any other ; and, as I gazed into the fire, 
there passed before me ambitious visions of increasing splendour 
—ranging from having handles on all our jugs to one before my 
own name. 

The fact is, I was getting deadly tired of the struggle and was 
possessed with strange longings to live delicately for a time, 
before the sense of enjoyment should lose keenness. Few men 
appeared to me more enviable than Clive, who, on returning from 
India, gave orders for the purchase of two hundred shirts, “ the 
best and finest that could be had for money.” Base, material 
considerations, no doubt! But there comes a period in life when 
the want of those luxuries that represent a man’s value in the 
world is almost as bad as the want of food and raiment. To a very 
young, single man, art may suffice in itself: but the husband and 
father must needs think by day and dream at night of getting and 
saving, steady returns and a settled future. Perhaps I had no 
real faculty, only artistic taste; or else the faculty had not deve- 
loped for lack of early training. 

At this point I felt a hand on my shoulder; such a beautiful 
hand it was! I was never tired of holding and playing with it ; 
smooth and soft, cool and firm, it seemed to me the very type of 
refined strength, bodily and mental, of the true womanly without 
effeminacy. 

“Come, dear, the fire is nearly out, and you are half asleep: 
let us go up.” On the way we looked in as usual at those three 
little golden heads on one long pillow, placed lengthwise instead 
of across the bed; and I was fain to admit that, considering all 
things, I was not without compensation. 

“Do you think, Will, that you would have let one of them 
go?” she said. 

“T can’t say; it would depend. And then there are only 
three.” ; 

The sale at Westfield was held on a day when I had no drawing 
lessons to give; so we were able to go. The house and gardens 
presented the dismal aspect usual on such occasions, intensified by 
the havoc that was being wrought all around. The lake had 
disappeared, filled up with rubbish ; lawns and shrubberies and 
the beautiful wilderness were trampled and wrecked. But there 
was the cedar under which my father and I sat one hot Sunday 
afternoon, waiting to be summoned for dessert. And when we 
came from the glare into the cool, shady room, how sumptuous it 
all looked,—the long, dark, shining table covered with plate and 
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glass, the deep-coloured wine, the splendid fruits, the beautifully 
dressed ladies! What a rich odour filled the air; all manner of 
delicate perfumes from peach and pine-apple, beeswing and 
Burgundy, laces and frills, mingled with the faint scents of polished 
wood and tiger-skin rugs that pervaded the whole house! How 
soft the voices appeared, how refined the intonations, as of people 
that have plenty of time to choose their words and speak nicely. 
Mr. Gould’s voice, especially, gave me the notion of great 
wealth. Lazarus, I thought, would not have had a voice like 
that: and when I heard the parable of Dives in church that 
scene always came before me; I smelt the rich odours and heard 
the golden tones. 

This Mr. Gould was an old friend and steadfast patron of my 
father, the head of a prosperous brewing and banking concern, in 
which he had made a fortune. Even at that time he seemed an 
old man, with ruddy complexion and white hair, quite erect, but 
rather stiff and slow in his movements. Being very fond of 
children, as the childless often are, he would occasionally send a 
roomy carriage for us, treat us with cakes and fruits, and let us 
roam and play about the grounds. But I was his favourite ; and 
so, in accordance with his wish, my father sometimes took me to 
Westfield with him on Sundays after dinner, arriving about the 
time of dessert. The place was then quite country, though barely 
three miles from where we lived in the north part of Hampstead. 
At the time of the sale, however, the Briareus of brick and mortar 
had stretched a long arm towards it, grasping the ninety acres of 
land, which were sold for building at an average of half a thou- 
sand an acre. 

And all this would have been mine, with ever so much more 
besides, if their childless owner had been suffered to carry me off 
with him one fine day when the yellow chariot drove up to our 
door. 

It was not until twenty years later that I learnt the motive of 
this visit, and perhaps it would have been best if my mother had 
never told me. After many hints and vague half-jocular 
proposals, Mr. Gould had actually come prepared to take me 
away with him there and then, for good and all, and make me 
his heir. 

“And we should never have met,” my wife suggested, when I 
first told her the story. This was not easy to answer; for I was 
now like one who, stumbling on beneath a crushing burden, takes no 
delight in the flowers by the wayside, nor heeds the song of birds 
and the glimpses of cheerful sunlight. I forget what I said; but 
it provoked a retort from her lips, though not in words: and she 
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sat for a long time afterwards with one arm round my neck, while 
I fondled the other hand, as my habit was. 

Perhaps it would also have been better if I had never told the 
story to her. But it slipped out one evening after I had acci- 
dentally met the old gentleman, very old now, whom I had not 
seen since my childhood. Finding that I lived at Hampstead, 
not far from the home of those days, he had invited me into his 
carriage and taken me to the house. It was like a dream to see 
the pictures on the walls and the skeleton-clock with its solemn 
tick, and the tiger-skin rugs, just as they all were twenty-five 
years before. And it was like stepping back a generation or two 
to hear him say Toosday, consoom, nevvy, and so forth, survivals 
that are now extinct altogether. Formerly, it had seemed to us 
quite natural, and even dignified in him. 

It soon appeared that he remembered the family rather than 
the individual, referring to an old uncle, and even my father, as 
“your brother George,” and “your brother Frank.” But my 
wife’s hopes were encouraged by his occasional hospitality and 
friendliness ; it would all come back to him by-and-by. 1 pooh- 
poohed to no purpose; and one evening, when I had dined with 
him and he had suddenly recollected over a glass of port, 
seventeen years in bottle, how my father used to bring me to 
Westfield on Sunday afternoons, I could see that she was greatly 
excited by this remarkable event. Much good came of it! A 
week later he was dead—my kind old friend that would be—and 
his wealth had gone to the “ nevvies,” as he called them. Their 
idea was to realise all they could; and so it came to pass that I 
was whelmed, a mere insignificant stranger and unit, in the 
crowd that flocked to the sale. 

We had a good look at the yellow chariot in the coach-house, 
and saw in a corner of the yard the old sun-dial, all in fragments, 
that used to stand, with its motto, ‘“ Nulla vestigia retrorsum,” on 
the lawn sloping down from the back of the house to the lake. 
Then we went round to the front entrance and mingled in the 
motley throng that was wandering up and down, in and out, 
through the open doorways, peering, poking and pushing every- 
where, and finally concentrating in the dining-hall, where the 
auctioneer’s hammer was already heard. To me, whose childish 
fancy had here taken its first and most abiding impression of 
beauty and grandeur, it was painful to see the objects that I 
remembered so well and regarded with a kind of reverence hauled 
and bandied about and disputed for by the i aaa people that 
usually form the majority at sales. 

Some of the best things went for very little; which made my 
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wife quite indignant, as if they had belonged to us. But when 
the most important pictures were put up, «“ «Leader and the Swans,’ 
by Peroogyno, ‘The Marriage of Caner,’ attributed to Veneeshia- 
ayno; A fine repleeker of Grooze’s ‘Croosheassy,’” I quickly 
perceived there was no chance for me. Those gentry who, 
without knowledge or taste, have a marvellous instinct for what- 
ever is worth moneys, were keen on the first and last; while the 
second, undoubtedly spurious, was knocked down to an enthusias- 
tic amateur. It seemed as if the moment I began to bid the 
competition became brisker ; and I secured only a pair of fine old 
prints at a price leaving small margin for profit, if any. 

By-and-by “A writing-table in rosewood with drawers, brass 
handles and key-hole plates, by Sheraton, a very handsome piece,” 
was announced. For this my wife had taken a great fancy while 
walking through the rooms, and I meant to get it for her, if possible. 
Two wretched creatures, one tallow-faced and pock-marked, the 
other with a frightful squint, bid against me with incisive 
promptness, and forced me to give much more than I had intended. 
From time to time during the contest I felt severe pinches on my 
arm, with “ Will, dear, do stop ; give it up; it’s no use,” and so on. 
Poor darling; she was not aware that I had surreptitiously put 
in my pocket the few sovereigns laid by for rent. When the 
table was at length knocked down to me the two worthies who 
had seemed so eager to possess it concealed their disappointment 
remarkably well ; indeed they displayed much pleasant humour, 
indulging in a kind of war-dance and poking each other playfully 
in the ribs, with sly glances at me. ‘ You see, sir,” observed a 
decent elderly broker who had vainly proffered me his services at 
the commencement, “if you had given me half-a-crown, you 
would have saved a sovereign or two. We don’t go against each 
other, generally.” 

The scolding I got for my extravagance began gravely and 
ended very tenderly; for the table would certainly be a great 
comfort and convenience to my wife, who had taken to writing 
short stories for magazines to help keep the pot boiling. Somehow, 
my pictures would not sell now. I had to depend more and more 
on giving lessons, and it seemed as though all my high hopes 
were to end, at best, in the career of a drawing-master. No 
doubt my work had lost freshness and character, since I had given 
up tramping about the country as I did when my pictures took. 
Now they stared at me for months together from shop-windows 
until I was quite sick of them, and I w ould often make a détour 
to avoid the unpleasantly suggestive sight. 

It was a very different world when I had first broken my chain, 
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given up the wretched clerkship to which my father’s narrow 
counsels had condemned me, and seriously taken to painting. Of 
course everyone was horrified ; but I cared little for that. Had I 
not exhibited and sold and received encouragement from those 
who knew? And oh! the delights of liberty! I sketched for 
eight hours a day on breezy down and purple heath, in the depths 
of the wood and on the river’s bank, and lay down at night full 
of hope and courage and proud plans for the future. I saw 
colours and subjects with my closed and wearied eyes, and felt 
that I could paint anything. 

My earliest success was ‘The Miller’s Daughter.’ I had seen 
her first, a tall tomboy of sixteen, jumping hedges and ditches 
with a pole. The daring girl actually had the audacity to try the 
stream, and went plump into it with a shout of laughter. I 
helped her out; came to talk with her father, and to be a frequent 
visitor at the mill. He almost cried with delight over my sketches 
of it, finding the chimneys and windows all right with regard to 
number and position, and gave me an order for a picture. In this 
I introduced Jo—short for Joanna; it was well hung in the 
exhibition to which I sent it, and made me something of a name. 

After that I was an honoured guest at the mill, and I soon 
found that Jo, though wild as a colt, had a large and beautiful 
nature, with no small share of taste and intellect. Not much 
education, after the manner of boarding-schools, but a mind full 
of history, poetry and romance—all of the best. Her usual study 
was the branch of a tree leaning over the mill-stream, with a 
fishing rod lying on the bank. How proud she was of her strength! 
At first she would leap and run and wrestle with me; but that 
was soon given up. For it began to be perceived, even by herself, 
perhaps, that the charming hoyden had rounded and ripened into 
a graceful and lovely woman. “ Happy the wooing that’s not long 
a-doing!” If I“ was but a landscape painter and a village maiden 
she,” at least our worldly insignificance left us as free to mate as 
the birds of Heaven. 

My Wanderjahr ended with our marriage. I could not well 
roam about as before, and for many reasons it was better to live 
in London. I began to introduce figures more and more into my 
landscapes and make them the chief motive, instead of subordinate, 
as hitherto. Perhaps it was because my studies in this line had 
been insufficient, perhaps because people tired of seeing always 
one model, that I gradually lost the position I had gained, and 
found myself compelled at length to accept the appointment of 
drawing-master in a school kept by two old dadies who had known 
me as a boy. This was a dreadful fall: but what could I do, 
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with those three little golden heads and growing bodies at 
home? It made me glad they were so like their mother, and I 
wanted them to grow up tall and strong, as she was. A wrestler 
against whom none may prevail has grappled her since then; and 
only two of the golden heads are left. 

Soon after the sale, that school, our mainstay, was given up, 
and things went even worse with us. Jo scribbled away faster 
than ever when we two were alone in the evening; and, gazing at 
her while she sat at her writing-table with the clanking brass 
handles, I used to wonder how she could keep her back so straight, 
with all there was to bend it. 

So it went on till two years after Mr. Gould’s death, when one 
morning a letter came, which gave us great joy ; for it announced 
my appointment as curator of an art-institute and picture-gallery 
in Australia. For a long time our thoughts had been turned to 
the other side of the globe. The idea of getting clear away from 
old associations, not pleasing now, but painful, and starting afresh, 
as with a new life, on a newarena, hada strong charm for us both. 

Here, assuredly, was an end to ambition; but it was something 
to get a decent competence and a respectable social standing in 
exchange. Let us be satisfied, pack up, and be off under the new 
stars ! 

So we also had our sale: but Jo would not part with the “rich 
man’s table,” as we called it, and she stowed away in the drawers 
all documents and letters that had to be preserved. Excepting a 
few cherished volumes everything else had to go, in order to 
settle bills and pay for outfit and passage. 

At length, when we fondly believed that everything conceivable 
was well and truly settled, it was found that a wretched butcher’s 
bill had been overlooked. What was to be done? My first 
impulse of exasperation was to throw it on the fire; for all we 
had left would not pay it by some shillings. In any case we 
might send the amount from Australia. But my wife would not 
hear of it. “ We must leave a good name behind us: poor but 
honest,” she said with a suspicious laugh, evidently forced. There 
was nothing for it but to sell the rich man’s table. It was not 
yet packed; and she would empty the drawers while I fetched 
Mr. Isaacs, who had formerly bought sketches from me, and lately 
some of our furniture ; from whom, after much haggling, I could get 
only four pounds for the table, which had cost me six at the sale. 

Our packages were ready for the van that would convey them 
to the Docks, and we had before us three days of peace and quiet. 
A strange feeling, a kind of awe, came upon us, a strange affection 
-or, at least, forbearance for persons and places that we had heartily 
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disliked. All necessary farewells were said, and on the second 
day I strolled out with the intention of making certain pious 
pilgrimages. There was the National Gallery and the Museum: 
I might never see them again; and it would be well to refresh 
my knowledge of the paintings and sculptures that people over 
there would want to hear about. No use to think of paying 
exhibitions ; for it was a question of shillings with us now. 

Entering the parlour on my return, I was at once taken aback 
by the sight of our trunks lying about open and half-emptied, 
while Jo was kneeling before one of them with sleeves up to the 
shoulder, tossing out the contents and plunging her white arms 
into the lowest recesses. It was disheartening to find confusion 
and excitement prevailing once more—a dismal return of chaos. 
What on earth was the matter? Why so recklessly demolish 
those marvels of ingenious packing when the van might arrive at 
any moment ? 

“The passage-tickets! I cannot find them,” she said, flushed, 
panting, and almost crying. The strain of the last few days had 
been too great for her, and I also felt unable to bear much more 
of it. Controlling myself as well as might be, I asked where she 
had put them when I handed them to her. 

“In the top left-hand drawer of the rich man’s table,” she 
replied; “I could swear to it. But I could not find them after 
turning out the drawers.” 

“You are convinced,” I said, “that in the first place you put 
those tickets in the top left-hand drawer of the table. Now, 
John Anderson” (I am not ashamed of this innocent joke, for it 
used to please her), “you are an old and hardened offender. I 
am sorry to see you here again; but you will, be dealt with more 
leniently if you faithfully answer my questions.” 

Whereupon the culprit, who was on my knee by this time, 
behaved in a very disrespectful manner. 

“Come, young woman,” I said, having disengaged myself, 
“you must not take up the time of the Court like this;” and the 
discordance between this form of address and the other produced 
a laugh such as I had not heard for years. And when I declared, 
in terrible magisterial tones, that if I heard that again the Court 
should be cleared, she called me a foolish old thing and the sky 
was clear in a moment. 

Ah, those times! When I look over the drawers of that 


writing-table, only used now for storing sacred relics, I am fain 
to echo the cry 


“Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of Morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth Evening’s best light.” 
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Having ascertained that the envelope containing the tickets 
had been laid at the top of a drawer which was filled up, I 
surmised that they might have slipped through at the back into 
the hollow of the table. With this notion I flew to Isaacs’ dingy 
but respectable shop, which was not far off. It occurred to me on 
the way that it might be well to dissemble; and I suggested, 
therefore, that a friend of mine had expressed a desire for the 
table, if he could have it at a price. 

“ What would the gentleman like to give, now?” said Mr. 
Isaacs; “it’s a very good piece, very ‘andsome, worth ten 
guineas of any one’s money. I refused eight pound ten for it 
this very morning as ever shone; didn’t I now, Rebecca ?” 

The girl stopped in her dusting, looked up with great black 
eyes from under a shock of wiry hair, and stared at him for a few 
moments. Even she was amazed. 

“ Didn’t I now, Rebecca?” he repeated in a wheedling tone, 
spreading out his hands and leering, with his head on one side like 
a jackdaw. 

“TI don’t know,” she replied ; “ wasn’t it sold already ? ” 

“Sold!” he said sharply; “ who to?” 

“The old gentleman—him that wanted the yellow bust. He 
took it away on a fly.” 

“Dear, dear! To think that I should have forgotten. So it 
was ; soit was.” Then he chuckled, wiped his watery eyes with 
a grimy silk handkerchief, and, resuming his blandest manner, 
assured me that otherwise he would certainly have lost over it; 
for he could not have refused seven pound ten from a particular 
friend of mine. 

It is hard to be angry with your downright rogue; he is such 
an amusing creature. But my patience was well-nigh exhausted. 
However, it was needful to keep up the semblance of good- 
humour, for I must find out where the table had gone. Of 
course he did not know; but here the girl was again helpful, 
having overheard the address given to the cabman. Then Mr. 
Isaacs proffered his services; but, finding I was bent on going 
myself, he turned round at once and said that would be best. 

“T don’t think the gentleman’s likely to part with the table,” 
he said, “when he’s only just bought it. But you'll talk him 
over, sir, if any one can. Ah! you'd have done well in my line— 
just the right way with you, and cunnin’ too.” 

The address given me was only about a mile off. As I knocked 
at the door of the house, which was detached and evidently well- 
inhabited, I suddenly thought what an awkward business it was ; 
for I did not know the name. But here fortune favoured me for 
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once. While I was slowly taking out my card and thinking what 
excuse to make, an old gentleman came into the hall, and the 
servant handed the card to him: he glanced at it, looked up and 


said: “Excuse me, Mr. Marley; but have I the honour of 


speaking to the well-known artist?” I replied that I certainly 
was a water-colour painter; upon which he courteously invited 
me to enter, and took me into a room where several of my earlier 
drawings hung on the walls. Heseemed quite proud and pleased, 
as if it was the most natural thing in the world that I should 
call upon him, proffered refreshments, and never thought of 
asking the motive of my visit. But there was no time to lose; I 
looked round ; and there, sure enough, was the rich man’s table 
in a recess. Having explained, I at once had the opportunity of 
examining it. 

As I had expected, there was a narrow gap at the back of the 
drawers, through which anything flat lying at the top might 
easily slip into the body of the table. But the drawers would 
not come out, and there was no room for inserting the hand. I 
was in blank despair. To have the top off seemed the only way ; 
but how could I propose this? To my great relief it was 
suggested that a cabinet-maker should be sent for; and I insisted 
on going myself, to save time. It was near an hour before I returned 
with man and tools; and there were the drawers all out. The 
artificer evidently thought it very simple not to have discovered 
at once that they were held in by a movable peg at the side. 
But there was nothing behind them. 

This was a shock; for I had, felt sure of finding the tickets. 
Dazed and confused, 1 mechanically took the wine and biscuits 
that were now pressed upon me; and, indeed, I wanted them by 
this time. The matter was too serious to admit vexation over 
such a small affair as the somewhat foolish figure I made: so I 
briefly apologised to the old gentleman for the trouble given, 
promised to let him know on the next day whether the tickets 
were found, and hurried off. 

Soon, however, I slackened my speed; what need was there 
now for haste? I tried to face the situation on the worst side 
and resolve definitely what to do. It was hardly possible the 
tickets could really be lost; but if they were not found in time 
we were in the same plight—a very disagreeable one, to say the 
least. I had already been compelled to borrow money towards 
purchasing them; where could I look a second time for such 
help? Perhaps, if I let them know at once, the owners of the 
steamship would be able to fill our berths and give us passage in 
another vessel; but I feared the time was too short for that. In 
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any case I should have to telegraph to Australia, and also by 
some means augment our funds. Look which way I would there 
was annoyance, humiliation, and fresh outlay. It was not 
encouraging at the outset of a new career; and, for one moment, 
I trust not more, I felt angry with my wife, who had brought all 
this upon me. But, after all, it was my own fault; I ought to 
have kept the tickets myself. 

In these last bewildered hours my faculties had been so 
completely absorbed by one object that everything else passed by, 
as the scenery does when one is absorbed by a book in the train. 
But vague recollections of things half seen out of the corner of 
the eye—a sheet of water, a castle, an old’mill—will come back to 
the intent reader; and in the same way I recalled the strange 
demeanour of Isaacs when I left his shop. Was it my over- 
excited fancy, or had the girl Rebecca hovered about the entrance 
and come forward as if to speak to me, while her father baulked 
her by stepping between, chattering after the manner of his kind, 
and escorting me with superfluous politeness well into the street ? 
But if he had found the tickets, what could he gain by sending 
me on such a wild goose-chase and fool’s errand ? 

However, I went round by his shop, and found him standing at 
the entrance. 

“ Well, Mr. Marley,” he said, in respectfully sympathetic tones,. 
“Tm afraid you’ve had no luck, AsI see you comin’ along, I 
says to myself, ‘ Mr. Marley has had no luck,’ I says.” 

“No, Mr. Isaacs, I have not; and I am seriously put about.” 
I had resolved on my course, and so continued : “ The fact is that 
some papers were left in that table which are useless to any one 
but myself—our passage-tickets. They are not there now; and I 
am afraid I shall have to put a detective to work.” 

“ Dear, dear! Why not tell me of it before? See what comes 
of not bein’ open and friendly. I remember now there were 
some old letters at the back of one of the drawers. But lor’, we 
never take notice of such things. Perhaps the tickets was in one 
of the envelopes.” 

I never felt so much inclined to strike a savage blow as at that 
moment. “Why had he not told me of this?” I furiously 
demanded, in far more emphatic words. 

“Well,” said he, in a deprecating and mollifying manner, 
“why not ask me, now? You spoke of buying back the table, 
and I didn’t think of them. Tables is tables, and papers is papers. 
When gentlemen speaks of one thing, I wouldn’t presoom to 
suppose they mean another.” 


“Never mind,” I said; “let me have at once what you found.” 
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He began to shuffle and poke about, muttering that he was not 
sure where he had put them; that he had bought the table as it 
stood, and supposed he had a right to what was in it; that he was 
a poor man, and could not afford to despise money ; and so forth. 
At last he appeared to give up the search, wiped his face with the 
grimy silk handkerchief, and said regretfully : 

“ T shall get a rare scoldin’ from Rebekker, I know; she said the 
papers might be worth something.” After a minute he went on, as 
if to himself: “I hope I sha’n’t get into trouble over it: but lor’! 
all the detectives in the world couldn’t find the papers if I can’t.” 

It was clear the old rascal was too many for me, and that my 
cocks would not fight. I saw there was only one way, and 
suggested that I should feel bound to pay for his loss of time in 
hunting up the papers. He could have a sovereign for them if 
found to-night ; after that they would be no use to any one. 

“That was more like business,” he said; but he would have 
to put some very important matters aside. As it was, he had 
missed an appointment. If the papers were worth anything, they 
must be worth more than one pound. If I had offered three 
pounds, perhaps he would not grudge the time and trouble. 

Finally we agreed upon the mean sum, and Isaacs began to 
shuffle about again. I saw that he was getting warm, warmer, 
hot, burning, as the children say. Suddenly he stood glaring 
into a drawer, to which, of course, he had been working round. 
At that moment Rebecca came in from the street, and he turned 
upon her like a fury. 

“‘ Where’s those papers ?” he cried, in a hoarse voice. 

“ How should I know?” she said: “where did you put them ?” 

“Tn this drawer ;” and then, recollecting himself: “I couldn’t 
remember at first; but now I’m certain of it. They was here 
this mornin’, and now it’s empty.” 

“Oh,” she said, “there was a lot of rubbish in there, and I 
suppose I burnt it all together.” 

It was maddening. But here was an end of anxious doubt, at 
all events. That was a kind of relief, and the frustration of 
Isaacs’s unholy greed was no small solace. Now the strain was 
over I could almost laugh at his preposterous rage and the 
grotesque efforts with which he was bound to smother it after his 
lies and shamming. 

“ Naturally,” I remarked, “ you did not look to see what the 
envelope contained, or you would have been sure to let me know 
at once. But in the name of all the patriarchs why did Miss 
Rebecca burn it, when she had said that the contents might be 
valuable ? ” 
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Here he put in promptly: “You did say, Rebecca, that I 
should get a scoldin’ from the gentleman, if they was lost; 
didn’t you, now?” 

The young woman glanced at her father with that hard, rather 
savage look I had observed before. Then she said—sharply 
enough : “ Perhaps the gentleman might find the tickets at home, 
after all. It’s only a guess that they were in the table. Very 
likely they were mislaid somewhere else ; and all this fuss about 
nothing!” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Isaacs, “I won’t say but what he might. 
And if you don’t have no luck, sir,” turning to me, quite calm 
and bland again, “I won’t say but what we might find them 
yet.” 

So long as there was the ghost of a chance of gaining two 
pound without labour he was not the man to give it up. 

Wearied out and completely disgusted, I turned back to our 
lodgings. And whereas when entering them cheerfully I had 
been suddenly confronted by trouble, it now happened that 
returning thither in despair I found myself literally face to face 
with gladness: for Jo came flying to meet me, waving a yellow 
envelope ! 

About an hour after I had left she had been surprised by the 
announcement that Miss Isaacs wanted to see her, and still more 
surprised when she received from that young woman the envelope 
containing the passage-tickets, with two or three old letters that 
had slipped through in the same way. The poor girl, though 
agitated, was characteristically discreet. She said they were 
found only that morning, just before the table was sold, and had 
been put by at the moment without examination. When I called, 
her father had smelt a rat; but he was angry at what he called 
my “cunnin’,” thinking it highly presumptuous, no doubt, in an 
amateur like me to try to get the better of him, as he put it. He 
knew perfectly well what I was after, and had no fear that I 
should buy the table back; moreover he wanted an opportunity 
for seeing what the papers were. Having ascertained—for the 
envelope was not fastened—he naturally resolved on making 
profit by the find. But she knew how great our distress would 
be, and thought of the poor lady and the dear little children she 
had seen with me. Might she kiss them? This request was not 
very kindly received by the objects of it; for Miss Rebecca was 
not over clean or tidy, and those great black eyes under the 
frizzly mop of hair were frightening. But it could not be 
refused, and so Jo encouraged them by kissing Rebecca herself 
in the fulness of her heart. Whereupon the poor girl had eried 
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and implored the dear lady to keep her secret. We should be off 
in a few days, and then it would not matter. In the meanwhile 
she would have to stand out that she had burnt the envelopes 
with a lot of rubbish. Her father was a good man; but in 
anxiety to make money for his own he sometimes forgot the 
difficulties of other people. And so she went on her way, kissed 
and comforted once more. Rebecca will never forget to her 
dying day that catholic embrace which took in all her tawdry, 
unkempt frowsiness. 

After supper we overhauled the other discoveries. There were 
two letters twenty years old, records of a sad family story, very 
dusty and yellow, in mean-looking old-fashioned envelopes with 
curved flap and embossed flower. There was also, which was 
more remarkable, a large modern envelope, with bulky enclosure, 
fastened, and addressed in a shaky hand to Mr. George Coope, of 
the well-known firm of solicitors, Coope & Grabham. This might 
be of consequence, so I resolved to deliver it myself next morning. 
I requested to see Mr. Coope on important business, and, being 
admitted, explained to him the remarkable circumstances under 
which the letter had come into my hands. While I was talking 
he opened the cover and glanced at the contents, giving me a 
keen look from time to time. Then he became quite cordial, 
asking me several questions about Mr. Gould and my acquaintance 
with him, until at —_ I told the story of the visit in the 
yellow chariot. 

“Tt is to that visit, I suppose, he alludes in this letter. Take 
a glass of wine, Mr. Marley ;—and perhaps you had better read 
it yourself.” 

The letter was dated three days after the last occasion when I 
had dined with the old gentleman, and only two days before he 
died. It ran thus :— 


“ Dear Mr. Coopr,— 


“T will trouble you to substitute the will enclosed here- 
with for that which you hold, and it may be as well that I should 
explain to you my reasons for the change. 

“Many years ago I greatly desired to adopt as my heir a little 
boy for whom I had a strong affection, the son of a worthy friend, 
Mr. Marley, the engraver, but could not obtain the consent of the 
parents. Having lost sight of the family for a long time, I lately 
met my intended successor and found, by inquiry and personal 
observation, that he is a clever, industrious and highly respectable 
young man, though poor. It would not now be right completely 
to alter the disposition of my property ; but I desire to give him 
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some compensation, in accordance with the terms of the will, 
dated July 16th, 18—, which I now send you. 
“ T have the honour to remain, dear sir, 
“Your obliged, obedient servant, 
“ RicHarp GouLp.” 


I flatter myself that I rose considerably in Mr. Coope’s esteem 
by the preternatural calmness with which I inquired after the 
provisions of the new will. Of course he knew it was only 
assumed. But I was sure he honoured the assumption; for he 
shook my hand kindly, expressed his great satisfaction that all had 
come right, and his perfect confidence that I should make a good 
use of my good fortune. I was to have one quarter of the net 
proceeds from the sale of Westfield—at a moderate computation, 
£20,000. 

Hardly necessary to state that our bales were brought back from 
the Docks, whither they had been taken during my absence, and 
that I gave no more drawing-lessons, at least after a few months. 
For there was delay and some difficulty, and we had to live in the 
meanwhile. The chief point was to find the witnesses, Mr. Gould’s 
butler and a private friend; this done there was little trouble, 
for the estate was not all sold as yet. And before Christmas I 
was able to realise the dream of years by walking down Regent 
Street with Jo and buying whatever she fancied. Among our 
first purchases was a gold watch with chain of a florid pattern, 
which are proudly worn by Miss Isaacs to this day. 

Two brown tomboys, as tall as myself nearly, keep house for 
me now in our cottage on the Upper Thames. We have a boat 
and a punt, and half the year we almost live out of doors, running 
up to town for a month or two in the winter. I do a bit of 
sketching when the humour is on me, but don’t trouble myself 
much about it; and altogether life glides on even more smoothly 
than the stream, that stream so dear to the miller’s daughter, 
beside which we knew five years of perfect happiness before she 
passed that other river. 

I ought to mention that my pictures on the walls, all well hung, 
attract less attention somehow than certain yellow scraps of 
printed paper, ugly things enough, but quaintly framed and 
glazed. When I tell the inquiring that but for them I should have 
been in Australia, if anywhere, they are puzzled by the seeming 
paradox, and reason must be given. Having become very tired of 
repeating the tale, I set it down here once for all. Friends will 
kindly accept this explanation, and Australian papers, please 
copy. ALEXANDER LEsLEy. 


212 
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Che Brooklet. 


From GOETHE. 


i. 


“ Sinrvery brooklet, bright and clear, 
On, for ever on, thou flowest, 
Tell me standing musing here, 
Whence thou comest, whither goest ? 


II. 


“From the dark rock’s hidden bed 
Over flower and moss I hie, 
On my mirror-breast is spread 
Image of the azure sky. 


Il. 


“Therefore like a child I roam 
Careless of whate’er betide ; 
He who called me from the stone, 
He, methinks, will be my guide.” 
Cartes M. Arkman. 
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William Whewell, D.D.,° 
MASTER OF TRINITY, 1841-1866. 


Wirit1am WxHeweLtL—of whom Sydney Smith is remarked to have 
said that “if Science was his forte, Omniscience was his foible”— 
was born on the 24th of May, 1794, in Brock Street, Lancaster. 

His father, John Whewell, was a carpenter, and, in support of 
the theory that great talent is very generally inherited from 
the mother, Mrs. Stair Douglas informs us “that Elizabeth 
Whewell was a woman of an able mind and considerable culture.” 

William was the eldest of seven children, and was first sent to 
the Blue-School in his native town. He appears to have had a 
special turn for his father’s trade, and was on the point of being 
apprenticed to him when, one morning, he was accidentally found 
by the Rev. Joseph Rowley (Master of the Grammar School) in 
his garden—Whewell, the father, having been employed to mend 
the fence separating the school from the adjoining house. Mr. 
Rowley entered into conversation with the boy, and was at once 
struck with his answers as to what he had learnt, more especially 
in arithmetic. So much so, that, on the return of his father after 
the dinner-hour, he most earnestly urged that William should be, 
without delay, removed to the Grammar School. The father at 
first objected to this proposal : but, after a week’s consideration— 
Mr. Rowley undertaking to find books and charge nothing for 
teaching —he consented. 

William Whewell was at that time “a tall and ungainly lad,” 
but the ease and rapidity with which he acquired his lessons 
caused the standard in the school to be raised, and the boys 
threatened to thrash him if he learned more than twenty lines of 
Virgil at a time. This, however, was easier said than done, for it 
is related that, with his back to the school-wall, he was quite able 
to engage two enemies at once, and floor one after the other. In 
after life—when Master of Trinity—his massive frame looked 
capable of flooring any amount of Undergraduates, and indeed 
sometimes the expression of his countenance seemed to threaten 


* «Life of W. Whewell, D.D., by Mrs. Stair Douglas. C. Kegan Paul 
& Co. 
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that he was not unlikely to do so; at the same time it must be 
confessed, to our discredit, that, even if he failed to inspire our 
love, we, on our part, failed to remember that if we did not love 
the man, we should, at all events, have respected the office he 
held, and the talents with which he adorned it. 

Before I leave the subject of his personal appearance and 
physique I must tell a story of two stablemen, who were loitering 
outside the Athenzum Club one day as the Master came riding 
down Trinity Street. ‘“ Who's that?” said one to the other. 
“ Why, the Master of Trinity,” replied the other. “ Don’t you know 
him? He have got a head like a hoss!” 

To return to his school days, in the year 1810 William Whewell 
was removed to the Grammar School of Heversham in Westmore- 
land, to enable him to compete for a close Scholarship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which had been founded by the family of 
Wilson of Dalham Tower, the value of which was £50 a year. 
This, in the course of the following year, he was fortunate enough 
to obtain, and accordingly came up and matriculated as a Subsizar 
in October, 1812. The journey from Westmoreland to Cambridge 
(as related by Mrs. Stair Douglas) was both tedious and expensive, 
occupying in this instance from 8. a.m. on Friday to 1 am. on 
Sunday, and costing £6. 

It is worthy of record that whilst Whewell was at Heversham, 
Mr. Strickland, the Master, died, and that Whewell, though at 
the time only seventeen years of age, was requested by the 
trustees to take temporary charge of the school, and did so, to 
their complete satisfaction. 

In his early life Whewell was described as a delicate boy, and 
often subject to indisposition ; this, however, was not the case 
after he took up his residence at Cambridge. 

His first success there filled his relations with dismay. They 
saw by the papers that he had gained the Chancellor’s Medal for 
his Poem—the subject being “ Boadiczea ”—and concluded that he 
had been fool enough to take up poetry and would certainly ruin 
his career. 

In the final examination of the Mathematical Tripos for his 
degree in the year 1816 he was almost thrown off his balance by 
finding how deficient he was in the art of writing quickly ; having 
no idea whatever of the rapidity with which the pen must run to 
secure the highest places in the list. This deficiency may to a 
great extent account for his being second to Jacob, both in the 
Tripos and in the subsequent struggle for the Smith’s Prizes. 
On the declaration of the result of tliis latter examination 
Whewell is reported to have said to his friend and competitor : 
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“Rightly art thou named Jacob, for thou hast supplanted me 
these two times!” Of Whewell and Jacob during these times 
many stories are extant; as that the latter, to delude Whewell 
into the idea that he was not reading hard, used to don pink and 
tops and ride past Whewell’s rooms as if going out with the 
hounds, whereas, in fact, he dismounted at a cottage he had hired 
on the Trumpington Road, and read furiously all day. One 
erroneous impression I must here remove is that Jacob, like 
many others, had been ground up to the one point and object of 
attaining the Senior Wranglership, and that, having attained it, 
he subsided, retired from public view, and was never heard of in 
after life. This impression, 1 remember, was a general one, and 
probably arose from the fact of there being no note attached to 
his name in the Cambridge Calendar. The real facts of the case 
however were a sad and oft-repeated tale, i.e. that Jacob was a 
man of the highest intellectual powers, that he went to the Bar, 
and (as was the case with poor Sir William Follett and other 
bright ornaments of his profession) at the very moment when the 
highest prizes were within his grasp (he had indeed been already 
offered a Vice-Chancellorship) his bodily frame proved unequal to 
the strain, and he was cut off in the very prime of intellectual life. 

Whewell’s election to a Fellowship followed in the ordinary 
course of events in 1817 ; and, in the year next following, he was 
appointed Mathematical Lecturer to the College; he was also 
selected to recite a Latin declamation in Chapel, and had pre- 
viously gained a Cup for an English declamation. The next 
striking event which happened in his career was the laying of the 
first stone of the New (King’s) Court, which took place on the 
13th of August, 1823. The chief features of this ceremony seem 
to have been a grand procession, and a banquet after it, for 
which four bucks were sacrificed, and turtles in proportion, whose 
votive shells may still be seen suspended from the kitchen’s smoky 
walls, 

In the year 1824 Whewell was appointed Professor of Minera- 
logy, and held the Chair ten years, only resigning it on receiving 
the appointment of Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

In the year 1833 Connop Thirlwall (afterwards Bishop of 
St. David’s, but at that time one of the Lecturers at Trinity) 
published a letter addressed to Dr. Turton—then Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University—on the admission of Dissenters to 
Academical degrees; and in this letter, amongst other things, 
questioned the policy of obliging all persons in statu pupillari to 
attend College Chapel. The consequence of the publication of 
this letter was that Dr. Wordsworth, the Master, compelled Mr. 
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Thirlwall to resign his Lectureship. As might have been ex- 
pected, this event created the greatest possible sensation in the 
College; and altogether was regarded by Whewell as a great 
misfortune: he considered non-insistence of attendance at Chapel 
“inconsistent with any College management, or that of any 
religious establishment,” and on this subject he expressed himself 
very strongly, believing daily worship to be a Christian duty ; and 
daily public-worship “a necessary practice of any educational 
religious institution,” occupying, indeed, the same position in 
regard to a College as family worship in regard to a family—to 
be enforced as much as possible upon the younger members, and 
diligently to be inculcated both by precept and example by the 
senior members of the body. All this especially applied to Thirl- 
wall, holding as he did the College Lectureship. At the same 
time Whewell urgently remonstrated with the Master on writing 
so strongly to Thirlwall as to necessitate his resignation. 

The Whig Ministry however came to his rescue; and, regard- 
ing him as a sort of martyr to their cause, before they went out 
in 1834 presented him to a valuable living in Yorkshire: at the 
same time Professor Sedgwick was made Prebend of Norwich. 

Whewell was both a careless and a fearless rider, and was 
constantly having falls from his horse: indeed he used to say he 
had measured the depth of every ditch in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge by falling into it. In the year 1838 he had a more 
severe fall than usual, causing such serious injury to his arm and 
shoulder as to interfere with his writing and compel him to con- 
sult Sir Benjamin Brodie; and indeed the weakness left behind 
probably contributed more or less to the last sad accident which 
brought his life to a painful and abrupt close. 

Between the following years 1840-1841 a conviction was 
creeping over him that his task as a resident Tutor at Trinity had 
completed itself—that College rooms were no place for declining 
years ; and, on this point, his friend Archdeacon Hare agreed with 
him, strongly however dissuading him from taking a College- 
living, on the especial ground that “the vehemence of his tem- 
perament fitted him for a Doctor, rather than a Pastor.” 

As it fell out, the course of his future life was soon decided ; for 
in the year 1841 he became engaged to Cordelia, daughter of 
Mr. Marshall of Leeds, and on the 12th of October they were 
united in marriage. Most curiously, on that very day, Dr. Words- 
worth wrote to him announcing his intention of resigning the Mas- 
tership of the College, and thus expressing himself : “I can truly say 
I retained office so long under one Administration, and have lost so 
little time in parting with it under another, in the earnest hope 
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and trust that you may be mysuccessor. On the 17th of October, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Premier, wrote in his usual ponderous style : 
“T have the satisfaction of informing you that I have received an 
intimation from the Queen, that she has been graciously pleased 
to approve of my recommendation to Her Majesty that I should 
be empowered to offer you the succession to Dr. Wordsworth as 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. It will be always satisfac- 
tory, both to you and to myself, to reflect that I named you to the 
Queen without any solicitation, and previously to the expression 
of any wish on your part.” 

The ceremony of installation took place on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1841. Shortly before noon on that day the new Master 
knocked at the Great Gate, whereupon the porter thrust out his 
hand through the wicket, took in the Patent, and rapidly closed 
it again. Meanwhile the Vice-Master and the Fellows were 
assembled in the Combination Room, and, having received the 
document, proceeded in procession across the Court to the Great 
Gate, which was then thrown open, and Dr. Whewell having been 
thus admitted, was conducted by them to the Chapel, where the 
Oath was duly administered and, after it, the Te Deum sung. 
Apropos of the occasion, Mr. Carus wrote: “Our new Master's 
installation took place under circumstances of more than usual 
interest and importance to us ; for, in the prospect of his marriage, 
it was anticipated that we should lose his presence amongst us as 
a resident Fellow ; but, by his elevation to the Mastership, he and 
his pre-eminent talents are preserved to us, accompanied by one 
who shares his devotion to the College, and will exercise a gentle 
influence for good in every direction.” 

This influence was at once directed towards the im- 
provement of the condition of the College-servants; but more 
especially in relation to the Choir and the singing in the College 
Chapel. 

With regard to the College itself, Mr. Salvin, the eminent 
architect, had been consulted, and arrived at the Lodge, January 
19th, 1842. Under his direction attempts were made to discover 
traces of the Oriel which had formerly formed part of the front of 
the Lodge, towards restoring which, as far back as October, 1841, 
Mr. Beresford Hope had offered a sum of money “as a token of 
affection and gratitude to the College.” This work when com- 
pleted cost over £1,400, of which £1,000 was given by Mr. Hope, 
£250 by the Master, the College supplying the rest. About this 
time, the Master’s natural tendency to be in hot water led him 
into an undignified dispute as to the right of Her Majesty’s 
Judges of Assize to be received at the Lodge. 
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The custom of their reception seems to date from 1610; when, 
the College and Lodge having been enlarged by Dr. Nevile, 
Chief Justice Coke—himself a member of the College—was the 
first lodged there. This miserable dispute lasted all Dr. Whewell’s 
life, and forms an unworthy and distressing episode in the life of 
so eminent aman. As each Assize came round, it was usual for 
him to write in these terms: “Dr. Whewell hopes to see Her 
Majesty’s Judges at Trinity Lodge;” to which invitation the un- 
varying reply came: “Her Majesty’s Judges intend coming to 
Trinity Lodge.” With such animosity did the Master push this 
dispute, that, on one occasion, the Judges’ Marshal told me, he 
actually condescended to such a mean exhibition of temper as to 
have the latrines screwed up before the arrival of the Judges. It 
is satisfactory to know that, since his death, arrangements have 
been entered upon between the College and the Home Office, which 
have removed every possibility of dispute, and the College will 
have the honour and pleasure of continuing to receive Her 
Majesty’s Representatives. 

In the University of Cambridge, it is usual for the most 
recently appointed Master to serve as Vice-Chancellor. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Whewell was elected to the cflfice in 1842, and it was 
at this period of his career that his unpopularity culminated: so 
much so that, in March, 1843, his friend Archdeacon Hare* felt 
constrained to reason with him, and wrote thus:—“ Last year I 
was greatly delighted at hearing how kind, gentle, and affable 
your manner had become since you had been Master; but, 
from many reports which have reached me during the last six 
months, I fear the burden of the Vice-Chancellorship has ruffled 
you again, and called out the vehemence of the natural man. 
I know the difficulty, but it may be and ought to be overcome.” 

It was also about this time, following upon Whewell’s Vic;- 
Chancellorship and the completion of the works at the Lodge, 
that some wag (I suspect Tom Taylor, then a Junior Fellow, 


and whose Burlesque propensities made him no favourite of the 
Master’s) wrote : 


“This is the house that Hope built, 
This is the Master rude and rough 
Who lives in the house that Hope built; 
These are the Seniors, greedy and gruff, 
Who toady the Master rude and rough 
Who lives in the house that Hope built.” 


And here I must say that Whewell, notwithstanding his 
attribute of omniscience, appears to have -failed in acquiring 


* Life by Mrs. Stair Douglas. 
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perhaps that most important branch of knowledge, the know- 
ledge of himself; for, in replying to Mr. Hare, he bitterly 
complains that he has been cruelly misunderstood, and maintains 
that the roughness of which he had been accused was “ nothing 
more than firmness necessary in repressing the turbulence of the 
Undergraduates in the Senate House, and in putting down 
pigeon-shooting, resorting to taverns, and other objectionable 
practices.” Mr. Hare, however, was not to be beguiled; and 
in a second letter, dated April 18th, 1843, thus rejoins: “ that 
he would gladly believe the reports he had heard to be un- 
founded, but they came to him so repeatedly and from so many 
quarters (and those not unfriendly) that he had felt constrained 
to write to him as a friend.” 

It must however be allowed by all, friends or foes, that the 
Master, whatever his faults, was a true lover of and most generous 
benefactor to his College. To him she owes one of the choicest 
of her possessions—the statue of Lord Byron by Thorwalsden, 
the Dane. This lovely work of art (the admission of which into 
Westminster Abbey had been refused) was lying neglected in 
the vaults of the Custom House, when Dr. Whewell wrote and 
suggested that Trinity College—the place of Lord Byron’s 
academical education—would be the proper place for its recep- 
tion. The subscribers acquiesced, but were anxious it should be 
placed in the Ante-Chapel. It was however arranged that the 
Library (one of the finest works of Sir Christopher Wren) should 
be its resting place; and there it was accordingly placed, under 
the direction of Sir Richard Westmacott. 

The next good deed of the Master was the making of the 
College Cricket-ground. Hitherto all the cricketing of the 
University was done on Parker’s Piece, as it was called—a large 
square expanse of grass, situated a long way from nearly all the 
Colleges, and surrounded by houses. Picture to yourself a sort 
of common traversed, in two or three directions, by rights-of-way 
—men and women continually crossing and recrossing—wickets 
pitched within ten yards of each other all over the place, with 
professional bowlers engaged in bowling at them—and you will 
have a faint idea of the inconvenience and danger of the business. 
Indeed, accidents were of frequent occurrence, and the constant 
cry all day long was, “ Ball, sir ; thank you!” 

The autumn of the year 1843 was rendered remarkable by the 
first visit of the Queen and Prince Albert to Cambridge, which 
came off in the midst of the greatest enthusiasm and in the 
brightest weather. As for Her Majesty’s reception at Trinity, 
the Undergraduates spread their gowns for her to walk upon, and 
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the Master met her at the Great Gate and offered her his arm. 
Forty of the Queen’s servants were received at the Lodge, besides 
twelve belonging to the stable who were lodged in the town. 
Her Majesty’s coachman said “he had taken the Queen to many 
places, but to none where she was so well received—or where the 
ale was so good! !” 

The Master’s next gift to the College was the statue of Bacon 
which stands in the Ante-Chapel. 

In December, 1846, the Tercentenary Celebration of the founding 
of the College was kept on the day of the Annual Commemoration 
of Benefactors; and at the great banquet in Hall the Master 
presided. Contrary to custom, toasts were drank, and speeches 
made by Blomfield, Bishop of London, who had been 3rd 
Wrangler and Senior Classic in 1808; by Mr. Bancroft, the 
American Minister; Lord Macaulay, Lord Monteagle, Professor 
Sedgwick, and others. 

In February, 1847, the Duke of Northumberland, Chancellor of 
the University, died, and it at once occurred to the Master of 
Trinity that Prince Albert should be requested to accept the 
vacant office. The Prince at once replied that if it were the 
general desire of the University, he would certainly consent to 
be put in nomination. It appears, too, that Professor Sedgwick 
had made the same suggestion independently. The election was 
fixed for the 25th of February. It was, however, soon apparent 
that the Prince was not tobe allowed to have a “ walk cover.” 
Lord Powis was put forward by the Johnians and the High 
Church party, and met with very strong support. For it must 
be remembered that the Prince was at this time only twenty-six 
years of age, and the general public were unacquainted with his 
very high attainments; moreover he was handicapped by the 
unpopularity of his proposer, who was accused of a gross act of 
toadyism at the outset. I was an Undergraduate at the time, 
and well remember the various incidents of the election; and how 
one morning when we woke we found all the walls covered with 
posters in the largest possible letters— 


“Votre FOR ALBERT 
AND 
Four SMALL CHILDREN!” 


I also recall to my mind the shouts from the galleries in the 
Senate House—‘ Vote for Powis; Prince Albert’s a Calvinist, 
ete.” The end of it all was, the Prince was elected by a 
majority of 116, and installed Chancellor in the following July— 
the Queen herself being present on the occasion. 
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The Master’s active mind was next occupied with the revision 
of the Statutes of the University, the result being the Establish- 
ment of Science Triposes ; and, also, the addition of the subjects of 
Ancient History, Philosophy, Antiquities, with the Philology of 
Greece and Rome, to the Classical Tripos. In 1853 he was a 
second time Vice-Chancellor, and managed at once to increase his 
unpopularity, by taking upon himself the rehanging of the pictures 
at the Fitzwilliam Museum without even consulting the Syn- 
dicate, to whom the University had confided the care and manage- 
ment of the Institution. 

In December, 1855, Mrs. Whewell died. In the following year, 
1856, Mr. Goulbourn also died, after having represented the 
University in Parliament twenty-four years, during which he had 
at one time filled the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. A 
contest followed, in which the Candidates were Mr. Spencer 
Walpole and the Honourable George Denman (who had been 
Senior Classic in 1842, and was a supporter of Lord Palmerston). 
The polling lasted some days, and the scenes in the Senate House 
were most tumultuous. After the first day Dr. Whewell (whose 
duty it was as Vice-Chancellor to preside) excluded the Under- 
graduates from the galleries, in consequence of which they hooted 
him back to Trinity, and endeavoured to force their way into the 
College. The affair was eventually brought to a premature close 
by Denman’s resignation. 

One day, not long after this, I chanced to be up at Cambridge, 
and in going into College encountered Whittaker (Second Porter 
and Marker in Hall and Chapel) at the Great Gate. After the 
usual greetings, he said, “I think, sir, the Master will marry 
again.” 

Se Why, Whittaker,” said I, ‘“‘ what makes you think that?” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “he’s getting so wonderful particular 
in the cut of his clothes.” 

The Porter’s shrewd suspicions proved correct; for he had been 
thrown into the society of Everina Frances, widow of Sir 
Gilbert Affleck, who was at that time in Cambridge tending 
upon her sick brother, Robert Leslie Ellis, the Senior Wrangler 
of 1840; and this lady he had the good fortune to marry, on the 
Ist of July, 1858. Lady Affleck endeared herself to every one 
with whom she came in contact, and under her gentle influence 
the Master’s character underwent a complete transformation ; 
and of the fair bride it may be said “ferum cepit victorem,” 
but she mollified his manners and did not permit them to be 
ferocious. 


In the summer of 1860, the First Court of the Master’s Hostel— 
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erected entirely at his own expense—was completed. The Master’s 
design was to give increased accommodation to the students—so 
many of whom are always compelled to “ keep” in lodgings in the 
town ; and, secondly, out of the rents to endow a Professorship of 
International Law, the study of which might, it was hoped, con- 
tribute to preserve the peace of the world. The original idea 
was to extend the building along Trinity Street; but as it was 
next to impossible to acquire the necessary frontage, the plans 
had to be changed, and the Second ,Court was built in rear of 
the first, extending to Sydney Street. The cost of these buildings, 
when completed, was not far short of £100,000. Thus eight 
additional Scholarships were founded, besides the Professorship : 
the combined stipends reaching the sum of £1,100 a year. Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt (who had taken a first class in Classics 
in 1851, originally a Scholar of the College, and whose reputation 
then rested (and now seems likely to rest) on the letters he wrote 
to the Times with the signature “ Historicus”) was the first 
Professor. 

In the year 1861, that most melancholy event, the death 
of the Prince Consort occurred; and the Chancellorship was thus 
again vacant. Two Dukes—Buccleuch and Devonshire—were 
suggested for the honour; and of these the latter, having been 
2nd Wrangler and 1st Smith’s Prizeman in 1829, was, as might 
have been expected, chosen. 

The Installation took place in 1862. 

In 1865 Lady Affleck died in consequence of a neglected cold, 
and the Master was left a second time a widower. After this sad 
event the remainder of his life was comparatively uneventful till 
its close, which was brought about by an unfortunate accident, in 
February, 1866. It is thus described by Mrs. Stair Douglas :— 
“ An excursion had been planned to the Gog Magog hills to view 
from thence the Babraham woods. The ladies started in the 
carriage, and it was arranged that Dr. Whewell should meet them 
on horseback. He, however, was detained by business, and did 
not come up with them till they were on their way back to 
Cambridge. His horse was fidgety, and his bridle-arm, weak 
from injuries caused by previous falls, proved unable to control it, 
so he was thrown forward and out of the saddle as he passed the 
carriage; the horse then swerved, and the Master was thrown 
heavily on to the side of the road; he was immediately lifted into 
the carriage and driven to Dr. Paget’s, who, with Professor 
Humphrey, accompanied him to the Lodge. The shock to the 
system proved most severe, and he remained in a state of partial 
stupor for twenty-four hours. Subsequently, becoming weaker 
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and more restless, the Holy Communion was administered to him 
by Dr. Lightfoot, now Bishop of Durham. On the last morning 
of his life, March 6th, he asked for the curtain of his room to be 
drawn back, that he might see the sun shine on the dear old Court, 
of which he used to say that ‘the sky never looked so blue as 
when seen fringed with its turrets and battlements.’ The last 
words which passed his lips were: ‘The Eternal God is thy 
refuge ; and underneath are the everlasting arms.’” As the day 
waned, he passed away in his seventy-second year. 

In compliance with the strongly expressed wish of the Authori- 
ties, his remains rest in the Ante-Chapel. 

To use the words of his successor, Dr. Thompson, “ his faults 
are all forgotten,” and he lies surrounded by his gifts and bene- 
factions—evidences of the supreme love he bore to the great 
College in which he had passed fifty-four years of his life. 

I should like to finish this paper with a few words on the 
lighter and brighter side of Dr. Whewell’s character, for most 
of us are duplex. To the Undergraduate the Master presented 
his rough side, whereas to his equal in years and intellect there 
was another and a smoother front. 

As to his attribute of omniscience, there can be no doubt 
that his gigantic intellect left few subjects untouched; and 
connected with this there is a story which must not be omitted. 

A rival conversationalist, weary of continually playing second 
fiddle to him, resolved that, happen what might, he would for 
once have the better of him, and so before they met again he 
got up the subject of Chinese metaphysics; if he did not win, he 
thought that at all events the Master would not monopolise the 
talk on this subject. Accordingly he lost no time in dexterously 
leading the conversation towards the topic, and at once fluently 
and confidently expressed his opinions, when, to his astonishment, 
Whewell rushed into the subject quite at home and in direct 
contradiction to his views. “Sir,” said the Master, “will you 
have the goodness to give me the authority upon which the opinions 
you have expressed are based?” “Certainly,” said his opponent ; 
“an article in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’” “Oh!” said 
Whewell, “ I wrote the article myself ten years ago, and have 
since seen good reason to change my views!” 

I have already mentioned the happy effects of Lady Affleck’s 
reign ; but I believe that in the society of ladies generally, he was 
most anxious both to please and to amuse—always ready to enter 
into their various contrivances for making a long evening short. 
At one time ciphers were the fashion; and on a fair lady re- 
questing him to write one for her, he thus gallantly replied : 
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“You O my O and I O thee, 
Ah O no O but O O me; 
And let then my O my O go, 
And give back O O I O thee so.” 
W. W., 1854. 


“You sigh for my cipher, and I sigh for thee, 
Ah sigh for no cipher, but O sigh for me; 
And let then my sigh for my cipher go, 
And give back sigh for sigh, for I sigh for thee so.” 


On other evenings he would amuse the fair sex by undertaking 
to find rhymes for any words they chose to try and puzzle him 
with ; and very difficult many of them were; but, as far as I 
know, he was always triumphant. “Jehoshaphat” and “Sen- 
nacherib” were certainly posers; but the rhymes were accom- 
plished thus: 


“The brave, the great Sennacherib 
Of every foe could break a rib; 
Except the good Jehoshaphat, 
For he couldn’t get at him, he was so fat.” 


At last a blue-stocking had been told there was no possible 
rhyme for month, and made sure she should prevail, but even 
then his favourite science enabled the Master to make im- 
possibility possible, as follows: 


“Youths who Senior Wranglers fain would be 
In this most learned University, 
Must burn the midnight oil from month to month, 
And raise Binomials to the n+1 (n plus oneth).” 


On one occasion a Junior Fellow, who kept in Nevile’s Court, was 
anxious to enlarge his rooms, and, to effect this, it was necessary 
an addition should be made at the back, for which he had to 
obtain leave from the Master and Seniors. Accordingly he laid 
the matter duly before them, explaining that the excrescence 
could be no possible nuisance; for, as it only abutted upon the 
Master’s kitchen-garden, it could not possibly be seen. “I beg 
your pardon,” said the Master, “in my kitchen-garden I plant 
potatoes, and my potatoes have eyes.” 


J.8. P. 
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Sketches iy Athens. 


Ir has always seemed to me an imprudence to dash the 
enthusiasm with which one is imbued in the midst of a famous 
city, by a hasty course of mere and deliberate sight-seeing. 
Fatigue inevitably follows; and nothing is admirable or even very 
respectable to a sated mind, and a tired body on tired legs. And 
as no wrong or injudicious action is without its chain of inevi- 
table consequences, it no less infallibly happens that one is led to 
carp at the celebrity which time and great circumstance have 
conferred on such a place or city; and in this mood the man 
satirises what he came to praise. And, thus injuring what he 
ought not to injure, he does injury to himself; and so the whole 
purport of his travel is distorted. 

The rain had come down in torrents on the night of my arrival 
in Athens. The Railway Station was surrounded with agitated 
puddles, and through these, and over the wretchedly uneven 
roads in its vicinity, the car conveyed me to the hotel in the 
upper part of the city, much distracted with doubt; for it was so 
dark, and the visible personality of Athens was so ungracious, 
that I did not know what to think of it. Clouds had wrapped up 
the mountains in the Gulf of Corinth for the greater part of the 
way, and it had drizzled there also; but the steady resounding 
deluge from a sky black as a coal was vastly more depressing in 
the city of Cecrops and Pericles, of Socrates and Phidias. The 


“ Ancient of days! august Athena!” 


seemed clad in a fit of most lugubrious and lachrymose mourning 
for her vanished past. 

But early the next day all was changed. A civil modern 
Athenian in the guise of a “boots” called me, prattled a little 
about the warmth of the sun, and the charming view from my 
French window, when I chose to get out of bed to enjoy it, and 
then pleasantly left me in quest of coffee and rolls. 

He was no sooner out of the way than Iwas at the window, 
and thence I stared straight at a mass of rock, capped by some 
noble columns, gold-coloured under the deep sunlight. It could 
be nothing but part of the great Acropolis. And so for awhile I 


looked at it, careless that I too was in full view from a soaring 
VOL, LXXXIVv, 2k 
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tier of windows in another wing of the hotel, and that one Greek 
maid was leisurely airing a carpet from a balcony a mere arm’s 
length from my domain, and singing like a blackbird while she 
gazed at me. I declare it was as much as I could do to hinder 
myself from a responsive song: the air through the opened win- 
dow was so fresh without being cold, so exhilarating and soft, 
and the sunlit pillars against the calm blue of the heavens were 
so joyously stimulating to the imagination ! 

A full-blooded girl just loosed from her convent could not have 
gone out into the world with livelier expectations than mine when 
I stepped into the roadway from the flight of stairs of the hotel. 
There was a long wide street disappearing into space on the one 
hand, and a square on the other. I chose the square, and in a 
few minutes was in the midst of the orange groves and fountains 
which lead up to the white marble palace of King George. The 
orange trees were in blossom, the water was sparkling, the spot- 
less marble of the palace and of the neighbouring mansions glowed 
to the eye, and there was a hubbub of talk from the hundreds of 
gaily-dressed loiterers in the square itself and round about the 
palace. There were officers, spic-and-span, discussing the war 
news, and gesticulating or shrugging their shoulders, according 
to their temperament; Athenian butcher boys and baker boys 
smoking cigarettes while they paddled their feet in the waters 
of the fountain; civilians in broadcloth and billycocks soberly 
discussing the daily papers, or arguing heatedly about the pre- 
dilections and friendly intentions of the great Mr. Gladstone, who 
“loves the Greeks like brothers” ; all the motley attires of the 
different country troops included in the national army of Greece, 
from the petticoated Albanians to the stereotyped blue-coats with 
their muskets over their shoulders; nursemaids, their pretty 
brown faces peeping from under voluminous white linen head- 
dresses, leading frilled and flounced little children, who could 
hardly stoop for their hoops and balls in the strenuousness of 
their martyrdom to fashion; and the cosmopolitan element of 
uncertain sightseers, men, women, and adolescents, strung with 
opera glasses, Baedekers in hand, halting at every other step to 
refer to their books, lest haply they might pass something famous 
or interesting without being able conscientiously to put a pencil 
mark against it in their record. 

These palace gardens were a feast of colour. One could sit 
and smoke a cigar and watch the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
populace by the hour, without a touch of ennui. And, if in the 
humour for some mild moralising, there, was material at hand 
with a vengeance; from the kite-flying little Greeks, or the small 
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gamblers who made piles of copper pieces and then banged them 
into confusion with a brick-end, pocketing as lawful gain all that 
stayed unmoved, to the old stones and new hard by. But Athens 
is no longer a heap of ruined marble morsels. There is the 
pungency of commercial life in the bustle of its streets and the shrill 
cries of the vendors of everything who go up and down its 
thoroughfares. And one may wander for a long time in quest of 
the Acropolis itself, unless one knows well where to look for it. 
It is a city of modern times under modern conditions, with 
embryonic Boulevards where in the time of the Moslems were 
forts and fortifications ; it is a city of Museums and Universities, of 
Sunday-schools and churches and tramways, as well as ruins; and 
it has three railway termini already. Had Byron lived and 
roamed in Athens in 1886 instead of 1812, his muse would have 
been either considerably more or less tearful. 

Strolling aimlessly for twenty minutes under the shade of the 
trees which line the best roads of Athens, and past a side of the 
great square of garden and forest land which goes by the name of 
the Palace Gardens, I came to a small graveyard, and then, by a 
gentle slope over some naked gravel ground, to a purling brook. 
Here was a fine white marble bridge, of a size quite dispro- 
portionate to the volume of the water under it. By the stream 
side were some young plantains, in the fresh leaf of their spring. 
A score of ducks bobbed with the spasmodic current, or drifted 
calmly down the stream, submerged except their perpendicular 
snowy tails. A little to the north of the bridge were some 
cottages by the water side; and the women of the cottages were 
thrashing clothes in the shallows with big pebbles, squatting in 
an ungainly manner over their task. A coffee-house dedicated to 
the scanty brook stood at the other side of the bridge, and a couple 
of common men sipped their penny cups of coffee while they 
tilted their chairs and talked. This brook is the Ilissus. 

My readers will not need to be reminded of the different events 
which have made this little rivulet—“ as rich in honour as it is poor 
in water”—more famous than the greatest rivers of the earth. 
Froin the time when Codrus sacrificed himself on its banks for the 
good of his country (he did not drown himself, understand: he 
could have done that with difficulty in the Ilissus) to the still 
distant days of Plato and Socrates, when the sires of the present 
plantains gave shelter to the philosophers in their noonday walks, 
the river has been an important factor in old Greek life. But it 
can never have been much of a stream, even in the time of the 
autumn rains; and it has the peculiarity of being better furnished 
with water nearer its source in Hymettus—the long grey mass of 
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mountain five or six miles due east of the bridge—than where it 
traverses Athens towards Phalerum and the sea, which it never 
reaches. I tasted its water, from sheer instinctive veneration ; 
but, alas! the women had been washing in its upper parts, and, 
though clear to the eye, it was not of crystal purity to the palate. 
The Nymphs of Ilissus even in ancient times ought to have been 
represented a little meagre in body ; and, if any of them survive, 
they must feel humbled in the degradation and impoverishment of 
their once pellucid sire and homonym. 

From the Ilissus, I walked through some miserable patches of 
barley into a long oval enclosure, the high banks on either side, 
with rudimentary lines along the banks, proclaiming that this was 
the site of the Panathenian games of old: in other words, 
the Stadium. A little way past the barley were some muddy 
pools from the last night’s rain, and in one of them, immersed 
to the depth of two or three inches only, lay a dead dog. Thin 
grass and gravel, where the grass was trodden from the surface, 
formed the arena of the Stadium. Scanty indeed were the surviving 
relics here. A fragment of a column, some marble blocks, 
and the semicircle of stone at its extremity: this was all. Of the 
marble seats which rose amphitheatrically from the level there 
is nothing left. The banks are overgrown with meadow grass 
and buttercups, and the tracks which have a semblance of tiers 
of seats are sheep-walks only. But there are breaks in the banks, 
showing their artificial construction and substrata. And one 
large cavernous opening from the summit of the northern bank 
is said to have been the withdrawing place of those who were 
unsuccessful in their contests. For those others who were 
“triumphant in the wrestler’s hardy toil” no chamber of 
retirement was needed. Their toil had been public, and so also 
was the bestowal of their reward—such as it was. 

While I sat “in the Stadium’s farthest. end,” as Pindar has it, 
and gave my imagination the rein, a troop of lads came running 
and jumping into the arena from the river side. There were 
seventeen of them, and in a trice they had thrown off their jackets, 
and were wrestling or playing at hop-skip-and-jump from the 
boundary stone. Anon, they had had enough of this, and turned 
aside for new sport. A cannon-ball lay in the grass. No doubt 
it was a Turkish relic: in Greece such relics are as common as 
graves. They seized upon the heavy ball and began throwing it 
as far as they could, which was not very far, for it must have 
weighed twenty or twenty-five pounds avoirdupois. But it was a 
pretty and suggestive sight to see these representatives of modern 
Greece, in trousers and starched shirts and collars, indulging in 
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modern athletics on the self-same site which ages ago had witnessed 
the triumphs of their forefathers. One could hardly refrain from 
echoing their shouts of approval, their ‘kalo!’ (good !), and their 
resounding laughter. But from these robuster games the lads 
fell to commonplace pitch-and-toss, and the chink of the tenths 
of a drachma succeeded the thuds of the cannon-ball. And, ere I 
left the Stadium, they had taken up from the ground their 
crook-handled sticks, and, holding their heads erect, had walked 
out of the ground with a gait and bearing in no way different 
from that of some hundreds of thousands of their intelligent 
contemporaries in England and the Western Continent. It was 
but too apparent that they also had fallen victims to the epidemic 
of Western fashions. Doubtless they had now gone home to eat a 
commonplace dinner, before beginning their College work of the 
afternoon. 

A few hundred yards from the Stadium are the noble columns 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, standing on a bare level now 
used for the exercising of troops and other public service. One 
need not say anything about these sublime fragments of a sublime 
building. Are they not known by heart all over the world? 
They have been popularised on grocers’ almanacks, modelled in 
marble, salt, sugar, and soap, and copied by aspiring architects 
wherever a building of the Corinthian order is in question, and 
money is no object. One strolls in their mighty shadows and 
leans against their prodigious plinths, looking aloft to their 
luxuriant capitals, or at the West-end of the city of Athens, the 
fine rock of Lycabettus which seems to impend over King 
George’s palace, or at the distant sea burnished under the sun, 
and its islands, grey lumps in the glowing water, and, conspicuous 
among them, Aigina, “the eyesore of Athens,” as Pericles called 
it; or, lastly, at the frowning Acropolis itself, close at hand, whose 
glorious pillars seem built on the edge of the rock which falls 
precipitously to the marble ruins at its base. And, seeiig the 
Acropolis thus near, one forgets the Temple of Jupiter Olympius 
forthwith, or salves the will with a pretext of viewing it from 
the Acropolis, even as now one looks at the Acropolis from the 
Temple. There is an excellent carriage road from the city round 
this southern side of the old citadel and cradle of Athens, but I 
for one felt no envy of those Athenians who were privileged day 
by day to drive past these majestic stones in the enjoyment of a 
constitutional exercise. The citizen of Athens is of necessity 
familiarised with these ruins, which are the pride of Athens ; they 
can never more be a source of joy and pride to him, therefore. 

On the southern side of the Acropolis one hears little of the 
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turmoil which roars from its northern base. It bounds the city 
in this direction. Between it and the sea at Phalerum, five miles 
away, are the isolated rocks of the monument of Philopappus, 
the Observatory, and sundry others of low elevation, naked and 
divested of building nowadays, though the tombs and the old 
walls and the bases of columns and steps cut or rooted in the 
matrix prove that formerly this was an important part of the city. 
The road that winds round it is clumped with aloes; a fig-tree strives 
its best here and there ; and farther west is a grove of flourishing 
caroubs, the fruit of which hangs thick this spring day, though 
far from ripe. But, save for the passing of the carriages of the 
rich Athenians—each in its cloud of dust—the outlook is lonely 
towards the south. One is soon put in trim for a proper appreci- 
ation of these dry bones of the genius of men whose own bones 
have crumbled to dust centuries ago. 

The length of the plateau of the Acropolis is about 1,000 feet ; 
its base may be estimated at about 1,300 feet. And all the 1,300 
feet are covered with a wealth of white marble and Roman ruins, 
and from between the blocks and capitals and columns and head- 
less statues and trunkless limbs which litter the slopes are 
nettles and thistles, large fragile blood-coloured poppies, butter- 
cups and daisies, and other purple and yellow flowers which 
attract the bees and butterflies of the plains. One stumbles 
eternally, and, thus led to examine the cause, one is tempted to 
spend an hour in the farther examination of the charming detail 
of the sculpture of every foot of ground. For many and many a 
year the Turks, who kept their gunpowder in the Parthenon, 
calcined these art treasures of old Greece : but, work as they might 
in turning intellect into lime, there is much remaining. 

To my momentary disgust, I find that the Acropolis is not open 
to the public on this day. There is no admission except on 
business. “And why?” I ask of the porter, a young man in black 
frock-coat and felt hat. ‘‘ Because, because—it is not allowed 
to-day,” he replies with irritation. And, as he has other affairs to 
engage him, he does not stay longer parleying at the little 
wooden slide which communicates between the outer and the 
inner precincts. I am left to conjecture whether it is owing to a 
fit of royal pique against all European foreigners, or to a late 
discovery of marble or bullion treasure among the wreck which 
covers the summit of the rock, or to the fact that it is a festival 
of a remarkable kind. Since the embroilment with Turkey, and 
consequently with the other Powers, a tax of a drachma has been 
put on visitors entering the Acropolis bounds; apd it is a wonder 
the tax is not extended to the outer walls also. In olden times 
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Pericles could store his thousands of talents in the Parthenon, 
whose mutilated pediment and columns look down at us amid the 
ruins of the Odeon of Herod Atticus. But, in modern Athens, the 
paper currency of the state has so insecure a foundation that 
there is perpetual fencing between the astute Athenians and 
ignorant foreigners. The former are anxious to repudiate their 
king’s paper currency in favour of silver or gold coins of their 
own coining or of the other European States ; while, on the other 
hand, rather than lose a fraction of a drachma themselves, these 
same Athenians will cram their pockets with coppers, to the 
weight of many pounds, and acquit their daily debts in this 
miserable currency. 

Having viewed to my contentment some of the treasures that 
lie recumbent by the south wall of the rock, I sat down on one of 
the seats of the Odeon. Fifty feet below was the old arena. The 
face of the building fronting the road stood up unsupported by 
wings. Its thick Roman walls and vast cistern, still half-filled 
with cold water, which adjoins it, have defied the many storms with 
which man and nature have assailed it. Shot and shell have 
damaged it; fire has done yet more; earth-shocks have also no 
doubt thrown stone upon stone from time to time. But it is still 
very impressive in itself, and in the alluring view over Greek 
lands and waters which its upper stones offer. 

There was a heat haze over the Augean, through which Salamis 
stood forth with boldness, Aigina irresolutely, and distant Hydra 
like a shadow. Landwards, the snow mountains of the Morea just 
gleamed through it, like pointed clouds stayed in their progress 
from the horizon. The white houses of Pireus, six miles away, 
were of course distinct, and so were its chimneys, and some of the 
masts in its harbour. But they looked sleepy themselves and 
made one drowsy to look at them. And the promontory of 
Laurion, running its miles south into the sea, was in a similar 
plight. Even the dust from the few vehicles passing at my feet 
took the form of dull clouds ere it descended upon the man who 
was cutting green corn in a field on the other side, and these 
clouds also were sleep-compelling. One need not count it 
shameful to sleep on the Acropolis under the speckless blue sky of 
Greece and her hot sun. The time was noon; I was surrounded 
by emblems of power and intellect which had long been sleeping ; 
there was a seductive stillness omnipresent; even the noise of 
voices on the other side of the rock was lulled; and the hum of 
active bees is a sound provocative of no activity in others. And 
so, sitting where fair Roman or Greco-Roman dames were wont 
to sit, in the earliest centuries of our Christian era, with their 
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bright eyes fastened on the spectacle below, whether it was a 
dramatic performance, or one of those musical contests for which 
the building was primarily intended—thus sitting, I fell asleep. 

They say that slumber in the presence of beings that endear 
themselves to us is one of the happiest contingencies in life. If 
things may be substituted for beings, I also may be esteemed 
fortunate. For one could not dream lawlessly, surrounded by 
these gracious remains of old Athens. 

But one’s best pleasures are never unalloyed. Iawoke suddenly 
in the throes of uncanny sensations; and, looking down, I found 
that I had uncivilly broken the procession of a myriad of large 
ants, who were punishing me by clambering over my legs as if I 
were an obstruction to their highway, whose permanence had to 
be taken into consideration. Of course there were also many 
adventurous spirits among them who were not content to keep to 
the highway, and these erratic creatures put me in an agony. 

Subsequently, I was curious to trace the movements of these 
ants. The dark line, tremulous with their fervour in business, 
was a couple of inches broad, and rose from stone to stone for a 
distance of twenty yards. It originated in a thicket of dead 
leaves, decayed thistles, and other refuse between the marble 
blocks, and by a little scrutiny one could see that the whole body 
of them descended thither impetuously, as it were, empty-handed, 
but ascended thence, each with a fine fat seed of grass, or a morsel 
of thistle pollen, and so returned home, deposited the load, and 
issued again for a fresh burden. And the home of these energetic 
little mortals? It was a mere sandy flat on one of the marble 
seats of the Odeon. The rains had deposited the sand here, and 
in time the deposit had thickened; and into the depths of this 
sand the ants burrowed by thousands. For the space of about a 
foot square on the surface, their presence underneath was indicated 
by a number of very neat holes in the sand, giving the impression 
of ventilators. And now and again, from one or other of these 
holes a sturdy animal looked forth, retreating immediately after- 
wards, as if he were well satisfied with the sanitary condition of 
the hive. But, when I returned to my seat and saw the havoc I 
had unconsciously made in this industrious population, I was for 
the moment heart-broken. A litter of dead and dying ants 
strewed the stones, and a swarm of their living comrades were 
poking and pushing and pulling at the lifeless ones, and carrying 
them along, two to each dead body, up towards the home which 
they were to enjoy never more. May it not be accounted to me 
as folly if I aver that I could not refrain from sweeping the 
corpses all together, and laying them in one mournful heap at the 
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threshold of the habitation? Else, I could not have borne to 
think of these industrious little brutes striving by the hour to 
lug their dead friends up the precipitous face of the different 
stones which intervened. Even in their death agony, the ants 
clung tenaciously to the spoil they had gotten. Methought the 
City of London itself could not afford a more emphatic testimony 
of the instinctive love of gain overmastering even life itself. 

Somewhat sadly, I clambered down over the masses of ruin, and 
into the high road. Here was a huckster of old coins, jars, 
scarabei, bits of marble with a pedigree of their own, and 
photographic paper-knives, pencils, &c. He was not persistent, 
however, and with a wish that we might meet again he kindly 
pointed to a Titanic rock a few paces away, and told me that this 
was the Areopagus. My guide-book had taught me as much, 
but I was glad to have my convictions confirmed. 

It is an isolated mass, with-its spurs sinking northwards to the 
very houses of Athens. On the summit, to which one attains by 
some rude steps cut in the rock, the surface is level; and a nobler 
assembly-place, with the whole city mapped out to the north, and 
the Acropolis close by on the east, could not be found. Here it 
was that the Great Court of the Areopagus sat. There were altars 
set on the rock then, some of the bases of which are still discernible. 
And hither it was that Auschylus transferred the scene of his 
drama Eumenides, in order that Orestes, with Apollo as counsel for 
the defence, might be judged by the twelve old men who con- 
stituted the Court ; while Minerva sat as President, with a casting 
vote, and thus addressed the assembled citizens :— 


‘Ye citizens of Athens, now attend, 

Whilst this great Council in a cause of blood 

First give their judgment. But through future ages 
This awful Court shall to the hosts of Mgeus 

With uncorrupted sanctity remain. 

Here on this mount of Mars the Amazons 

Of old encamp’d, when their embattled troops 
March’d against Theseus, and in glitt’ring arms 
Breathed vengeance; here their new-aspiring tow’rs 
Raised high their rampired heads to storm his towers; 
And here their hallow’d altars rose to Mars: 

Hence its illustrious name the cliff retains, 

The mount of Mars... .’ 


Here also, from this red rock, St. Paul made his famous 
address. The Athenians of his day, to the full as curious about 
any new thing or doctrine as their posterity, coaxed him to 
Areopagus, that he might there expound his views: he would 
amuse them, at the least; more, they did not wish nor look for. 
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And then, standing in the midst of the hill, facing the city, the 
farther plain of Attica, tinted with sad-coloured olive woods, and 
the mountain of Parnes which dominates the plain from the 
north, Paul spoke those words which must have had so notable 
a commentary in the marble gods and temples and altars within 
a stone’s-throw of him on all sides :— 

“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious.” 

But the new teacher’s sublime Pantheism was not likely to 
be readily acceptable to these residents in a city whose gods 
were to them by this time little more than pretty symbols to 
point a philosophism ; and “so Paul departed from among them.” 

The Areopagus has no modern building upon it; nor is it likely 
ever to be so insulted. 

Two or three hundred yards from Mars’ Hill is the Temple of 
Theseus, the most perfect Doric building in the world, say 
competent judges. It may be so; but its comparatively low- 
lying position puts it at a disadvantage with the Parthenon. 
Not that it is on wholly level ground. From its very pillars the 
ground slopes north and south gently. Some starveling olive 
trees grow on the northern incline, until a railway station puts an 
end to them. And south isa parallelogram of space, which on this 
day is being used as an exercise ground for a few hundred country 
recruits. The men charge each other from opposite sides, and bring 
up, as it were, on their haunches, just when their bayonets touch. 

It were quite superfluous to attempt a description of the Theseion. 
Eyery European country has its bank, picture gallery, or Stock 
Exchange in reproduction of it more or less accurately. Every 
one knows that under its heavy blocks of marble from Pentelicus 
lie the bones of that famous old ruffian Theseus, who had all the 
vices and some few of the virtues which attract the respect of an 
unenlightened people. And in certain matters it must be confessed 
that even the Greeks of Athens were not civilized in the fifth 
century before Christ. After a turbulent life, Theseus had died 
in Skyros, one of the Greek islands of the Archipelago. In 476 
B.c. an oracle bade the Athenians go in quest of his honoured bones, 
and having with much trouble secured these, they were joyously 
buried, and the Temple of Theseus as now it stands was erected 
over them. In those days the Acropolis was not remarkable for 
its temples. The Theseion may be looked upon as the first-born of 
Greek architectural genius, therefore. 

In the course of the twenty-three centuries of its existence, this 
Temple has seen some quite remarkable changes around it. For 
a while it was a Christian place of worship ; and at that epoch the 
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sculpture of its metopes was no doubt in fair preservation. 
Worshippers at the Christian altar within could look up before 
entering, and admire the truly admirable figures of Hercules 
engaged in the various heroic deeds of his lifetime, or of Theseus 
himself in his manifold jadvestures., A good deal of this fine 
sculpture is in Great Russell“ Street now; and it is with oddly 
mixed feelings and thoughts that one reads the words written on 
the wall within the old temple : 


‘Quod non fecerunt Goti 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti.’ 


It may be added that the Goths referred to had no appreciation 
for art, or else it is pretty certain that they would not have 
spared the Theseion. Is their ignorance then to be imputed to 
them as a virtue? But there isno believing an epigram. Martial 
and all his successors will turn a truth inside out for the sake ofa 
rhyme or rhythm. Thus it is with no insuperable feeling of 
humiliation as a fellow-Briton with the “barbaric Scot” that one 
examines the art treasures hived in the Theseion. For particulars 
of these, the catalogues and guide-books may be consulted. There 
are friezes and sculptured slabs and inscriptions in exquisite 
preservation, each with its actual as well as incidental history. 
But they are of more interest to the antiquary whose heart is set 
upon a personal elucidation of their texts, than to the common 
tourist who hungers for mere “ sights.” 

Outside the Theseion, it is worth while to pause for a moment, 
and look about one from this standpoint. On a dark day, there 
is something very awesome in the blackness of the historical rocks 
which rise in irregular humps to the south of the city, and in the 
menace of the Acropolis itself, frowning over the houses of the 
Keramicus quarter, between it and the Theseion. Dotting the 
space before the temple are a number of little iron tables and 
chairs; and a clap of the hands will bring from a neighbouring 
coffee-house a white-aproned waiter with acup inhis palm. There 
is maybe a measure of profanity in this drinking of coffee in the 
very shadow of the sublime Theseion, but in Greece one is soon 
tempted to treat antiquity with disrespect. 

But it will not do to yield for long to the seductive meditation 
begotten of this sacred spot. There are two or three other 
famous places to visit before it is time to withdraw and think 
about the day’s results. 

First of these, the Pnyx hill—a stupendous lump of rock cut 
and chiselled by the old Athenians, and much resembling the 
Areopagus, of which it is a near neighbour. ‘The elevated surface 
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of this rock is some five or six thousand square yards in extent. 
In olden times, it stood to the Athenians very much as Hyde Park 
and Trafalgar Square stand to the democrats of London: it was a 
rare place for a meeting. And from one side of it, an orator with 
a good voice mounted in the Bema or pulpit of the place could stir 
the minds of many thousands of his fellow-men. One may easily 
suppose that the Pnyx hill was a place not loved in the abstract or 
the reality by the more oligarchical of the Athenians, and positively 
hated by those despotic spirits who hoped to rule the city sooner 
or later. For “the self-acting Demos assembled in the Pnyx” 
very often became, on little or no real provocation, “that angry, 
waspish, intractable little old man Demos of Pnyx,” of whom 
Aristophanes wrote with such excellent personal knowledge. 

“ And is this the place where Socrates is buried, dear?” asked 
a pretty young lady of a young gentleman whom she had led this 
day to the crest of the rock, chiefly, as it would seem, on the 
strength of their very recent union in matrimony. 

“Socrates’ tomb! Good gracious, no. How on earth do you 
suppose they could dig a hole in this hard stuff? It’s just like 
iron.” 

“T didn’t know, dear,” sighs the pretty young English- 
woman. 

There is a certain gratification in this meeting of one’s fellow- 
countrymen in every part of the world. But it seemed a little 
hard that these bright young spirits should in time to come have 
to associate Athens and Greece with sundry little mannerly tiffs 
and imbecilities which began to take the glamour off their sweet 
illusions and let them into the secret of each other’s naughty real 
personality. The Pnyx hill will be recorded as a sigh in the 
retentive mind of the one child; and the other will perhaps 
remember shrugging his shoulders and frowning in an impudent 
manner when he thinks of it. 

But the lady’s’ mention of Socrates’ tomb was opportune. I 
should have forgotten it otherwise, although it is probably as 
little the tomb of Socrates as of you or me. 

There are three eminently conspicuous rocks in Athens, or 
rather on the boundary lines of the city. The one is the Acro- 
polis; another is Mount Lycabettus, to be mentioned by-and-by ; 
and the third is the bold hill which looks at the Acropolis from 
the south,‘ and on which is the monument of Philopappus—a 
gentleman who has come into a very large inheritance of fame 
without exactly deserving any fame at all. 

In the northern face of the last of these recks are three caverns 
which owe much if not the whole of their existence to the hand 
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of man. The first is a chamber about twelve feet square by 
eight in height; the second is little else than a rude hole; and 
the third is as respectable as the first, with a recess in which a 
prisoner, if confined in the cave, might withdraw from the 
public gaze. These holes are now kept sacred from invasion by 
wickets, with strong padlocks attached. One peers through the 
boarded gates, and sees what there is to see, which is nothing. 
As for the tale about Socrates having been interred in one of the 
caverns, this may be dismissed in favour of the more reasonable 
assumption that he was kept here during his trial and after his 
sentence. One may then people the hole to some advantage. 
And, remembering also the direct view of the Acropolis from the 
portal, one may thus carry away the most picturesque of all the 
picturesque groupings which old Greek history affords. 

At the foot of the hill of these caves one discovers that Socrates 
is still famous in the locality. Here, where the road bends, is a 
one-storied house which a sickly vine tries to climb. And over the 
door of the house is a white bust of Socrates painted on a vivid 
blue background. He is endowed by the artist with a long head, 
a high intellectual forehead, and a singularly debased kind of 
nose. Under the philosopher’s picture is an inscription, the 
words of which are taken from the speech of Socrates to his 
judges, recorded in Plato’s ‘Apology’; and their meaning may 
be thus rendered: ‘“ You Athenians would be a sleepy, ignorant 
race of men if the gods in mercy did not now and then send you 
such men as me.” This little house is in British parlance a 
tavern, dedicated to the “Garden of the Philosopher Socrates.” 
Here one may drink nasty wine at a penny the tumblerful. It is 
at least as unlikely that Socrates ever grew spring onions and 
lettuces in the garden attached to this humble wine-shop, as that 
he was buried in one of the three caves which grin all the day 
long at the Acropolis. 

Scrambling from these caves to the ridge of the rock in which 
they are cut, one comes at length to the crest and extremity of 
the rock. Here is a gaunt fragment of a monument which once 
reared itself eighty feet into the air. From its curious shape it ex- 
cites interest at once; but as soon as one looks around, this poor 
ruin is quite forgotten in the noble panorama of Athens and all the 
worth of Athens, the mountains and the plain, the sea and the 
islands, which one sees from hence. No one who ascends this rock 
cares two pins about the poor Philopappus. He lived in the reign 
of Trajan, and is reputed to have been the righful heir to the crown 
of Syria. But as in those days Syria was part of a Roman Procon- 
sulate, and poor Philopappus was a mere native of Attica, whither 
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his royal parents had been transported by Pompey the Great, his 
claim, had he preferred it, would not have been worth much. One 
may quote the words of Chateaubriand for the sake of the comment 
of this thoughtful traveller upon human vicissitudes: “ Fortune, 
by making him (Philopappus) a citizen of Athens and Consul of 
Rome at a period when these titles were equivalent to nothing, 
seemed inclined to play new freaks with this disinherited monarch, 
to compensate him for one shadow with another, and to show in 
one and the same individual that she laughs alike at the majesty 
of a people and at the majesty of kings.” 

The marble ruin is some thirty feet high nowadays. The 
statues with which it was adorned are gone, like the bulk of the 
building, save a couple of maimed and infinitely scarred figures. 
These have served as targets for pistols again and again. And as 
far from the base as an adventurous hand may reach the monu- 
ment is deeply cut with initials and dates, Greek, Roman, Turkish, 
and Anglo-Saxon. Philopappus was not very remarkable in his 
lifetime. The kindness of his kingly forefather induced the 
Athenians to dedicate a quarter of their city to his memory. This 
rock was included in the quarter. And this is as much as one 
may say for certain about Master Philopappus, whose monument 
is less significant than its situation. 

I was retracing my steps into the city and towards the sharp 
peak of Lycabettus when from the northern end of Solon Street 
there came the quick solemn patter of drums, and the mournful 
wail of trumpets, betokening military honour to the dead. In the 
van of the procession was the usual escort of small boys and girls, 
who chattered while they glanced intermittently over their 
shoulders, that they might the better regulate their pace. An 
Athenian citizen of note was being carried to the cemetery of 
cypresses south-east of the city. First came the band, Then 
followed a man holding parallel with himself the white concave 
coffin-lid, decorated with a black cross of florid design, which 
caught the eye like phosphorus in the night. Boys with long 
tapers and priests walked next. After them was the bier, on 
which, raised high, so that his profile was to the bystanders cut 
against the air clear as a cameo, lay the dead citizen. He was 
in evening dress, his gloved hands were crossed on his breast, and 
the very wart on his nose was conspicuous at a distance of many 
yards. Thus they bore him, with his prodigious following of 
pedestrians and carriages, between the Acropolis and the pillars 
of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, outside the city. 

Unlike the rocks of Philopappus and the Pnyx, Lycabettus, 
rising some nine hundred feet in the north-east of Athens, is much 
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encroached upon by building. Its southern and western roots 
are quite incorporated into the city, and, from the Senate House, 
proceeding up Lycabettus Street, to the mountain itself, one 
ascends sharply between rows of white marble houses, until the 
rock comes as a “cul de sac” somewhat too precipitous to be 
assailed by the bold Athenian builders. A devious scramble past 
an elevated coffee-house, with little tables set in the shelter of 
orange and almond trees, and the waterworks which for centuries 
have been concerned with the well-being of Athens, brings one in 
touch with the network of tracks which bespread two of the sides 
of the mountain, and wind through its wiry covering of herbs and 
pointed crags to the summit. There are boards here and there 
about the mountain, and little patches of plantation: one learns 
that it is a trespass to leave a highway in Athens as elsewhere, 
and that prosecution may follow the trespass. From the white- 
washed little edifice on the foot of Lycabettus one hears the tinkle 
of a bell now and again. It is the Church of the Agios Georgios, 
looking upon the relics of Paganism in the spreading city at its 
feet; perhaps the citizen being buried this day was a benefactor 
of the building. 

Visitors ascend Lycabettus and Snowdon with a common 
intention—to see the sun rise or set over the surrounding country. 
But Lycabettus is vastly more kind than Snowdon in satisfying 
its votaries. The day is bad indeed when clouds come between it 
and the city and plain which seem to proceed from its spurs. And 
one may usually be sure of a beautiful panorama of blue sparkling 
sea studded with gray islands, of distant mountains north, west, 
and south, some with their cool snowy crests against the cloudless 
sky, and of dark woodland in the recesses of the Athenian plain, 
where the olives and low pines shadow the hot soil with their 
sad-coloured foliage. Lycabettus humiliates the Acropolis; this 
must be said in its disfavour. It towers so many hundred feet 
above it that the old citadel and its temples are foreshortened ; 
and the Acropolis then claims attention as but one amid other 
rocky masses which cluster south of the red and white roofs and 
blocks, the church spires, the long white road-lines, and the stiff 
sombre cypresses which, in association, make up the city of 
modern Athens. But, nevertheless, when the sunlight falls aslant 
upon the Parthenon pillars, and dyes them a soft crimson, or 
when at sundown they glow like gold, one is fain to forget the 
wrong done by Lycabettus to the Acropolis in overcapping it. 
This mountain also takes one out of the zone of sentimental 
respect for the old stones of Athens. One sees too much at a 
time here. Gasworks and foundries, lines of railway with puffing 
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engines gliding to and fro upon them, ships of war and merchant- 
men in the placid sea a few miles distant, the clatter of masons 
and carpenters in half-finished houses at one’s feet, and the faint 
words of command with the jingle of arms from the battalions of 
soldiery, marching and countermarching, charging and halting, 
in the exercise grounds right and left of Lycabettus—all these 
sights and sounds put one out of tune with the Acropolis and its 
immediate surroundings. The side issues are distracting. It 
may be also that there is a large gathering of tourists on the top 
of the mountain, voluble and restless; and one must be gifted 
with a quite uncommon power of concentration to be able to 
think or feel independently when volatile young ladies from the 
New World are rushing from papas to mammas asking impetuously 
for information they are little likely to get about the “ pretty 
mountain over yonder,” or that “delightful ruin” which excites 
their interest below. As a further anomaly, there is the 
nondescript little church at one’s elbow, with its whitewashed 
exterior, its blue-washed portal, and bright vermilion lines of 
paint between the white and the blue. Within the church, the 
most insatiable lover of grim tragedies may have a surfeit from 
the queer, ill-drawn pictures which decorate its walls. The 
sorrowful life-history of two or three obscure saints may be 
deduced from these pictures, and one follows them through their 
various sufferings, on the wheel, by decapitation, flagellation, 
pressing to death, burning, and stabbing, to the final and com- 
forting scene of all, where they are depicted, naked and joyful, 
bursting from their square white tombs, and flying to the realms 
of eternal bliss. In short, the interest of Lycabettus is somewhat 
too miscellaneous. And one hurries down the mountain and to 
one’s hotel, not a little disturbed by the fear that the more 
tender impressions wrought by one’s earlier and nearer acquaint- 
ance with the individual charms of Athens will of a surety be 
obliterated by this unwise panoramic view of them wholesale. 
CuarLes Epwarpes. 























Che Baronet and the Balloon; an Aerial 
Declaration. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir was a hot day in July; not a breath of air was stirring, and 
the sun shone with a blinding glare on the white facade of Champ- 
fleury Court, and its flower-beds in front of the drawing-room 
windows. “Just look, Aunt Diana, at Fitzroy, running about in 
this blazing sun!” said a soft voice, as a young girl, whose slender 
figure was clothed in some soft white material, lifted the Venetian 
blinds and looked out. 

“The dear boy will kill himself some day, in pursuit of one of 
his hobbies,” said Miss Diana de Champfleury, a maiden lady of 
severe aspect, looking up from her embroidery. 

“T am really afraid that he will,” said her niece. “Let me 
see: he has been blown up once during a chemical experiment,” 
checking off each disaster on her fingers; “took strychnine by 
mistake in the course of his toxicological investigations, and was 
only saved with great difficulty; then he was arrested while at 
St. Petersburg on suspicion of being a Nihilist, and plotting 
against the Czar’s life, in the pursuit of alchemy ; and knocked 
on the head by a ticket-of-leave man in studying phrenology ; 
not to mention such trifling things as a broken collar-bone, 
rheumatic fever, and bronchitis, induced by his zeal in hunting, 
rowing, and pedestrianism.” 

“Well, well,” said the old lady ; “he is at present engaged in 
a harmless pursuit, that is, if he does not get a sun-stroke. But 
here he comes.” 

“T have got him!” cried a middle-aged gentleman, rushing 
into the room, throwing off his Panama hat, and mopping his 
face with a red silk pocket-handkerchief, “a splendid specimen of 
the Polyommatus Beeticus !” 

“Let me see it,” said the young girl, looking with curiosity at 
the little tin box in which the unfortunate insect was breathing 
its last, amidst the fumes of chloroform. 

“Impossible, my dear Mary,” replied Sir Fitzroy; “when I 
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have ‘set him,’ you shall see, but he would begin to flutter, and 
so injure his wings, were you to open the box now.” 

Although brother and sister, they were singularly unlike. 
Mary was the younger by seventeen or eighteen years, and her 
pale refined face, and slender form, little resembled Sir Fitzroy’s 
round, rubicund visage, and short, thickset figure. Perhaps it 
was owing to the numerous hobbies which Sir Fitzroy de Champ- 
fleury rode to death, that no thoughts of marriage had entered 
his head. In vain was the net spread before him by bewitching 
maidens and fascinating widows—his time was too fully occupied 
for him to notice their attempts to charm him. It was now 
reluctantly agreed upon by the county families that Sir Fitzroy 
was “not a marrying man.” In case he should die without 
leaving a son to perpetuate his name, the baronetcy would descend 
to a distant cousin, but the estates, which were not entailed, 
would go to his sister Mary, involving a rent-roll of many 
thousands a year. So Mary, apart from her beauty and grace, 
was a presumptive heiress, and many were the aspirants to her 
hand who flocked to Champfleury Court, and vied with each other 
in claiming her for a dance at the county balls. 

Among the foremost of her admirers was Lord Oldcastle, whose 
land adjoined her brother’s, and who, in addition to a very long 
pedigree, possessed considerable wealth and an agreeable exterior. 
Mary had had one season in London, and it was noticed that 
among her partners Lord Oldcastle was the one whom she seemed 
to like the best, but July came, and she returned to Champfleury 
Court with her aunt, unengaged, and “ fancy free.” As far as 
Sir Fitzroy could devote a thought to anything beyond the 
reigning hobby, he desired that his sister should bestow her hand 
upon their neighbour, and so unite their estates. “I am glad, 
Mary, that you have not come back in love with any penniless 
Government clerk, for I would never have given my consent,” 
said he, laughing, a few days before our story opens. 

Mary smiled. “I sometimes think, Fitzroy, that I should like 
to be a poor man’s wife, and live in a nice little villa in Bays- 
water or St. John’s Wood,” said she; “ the life of a great lady is 
so irksome—never a moment to oneself, and always entertaining 
a host of dull, uninteresting people one does not care for.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense, child,” said Sir Fitzroy, “ you, of all people, 
are the least suited to lead a life of poverty. Cold mutton every 
day, a maid-of-all work, twelve children, bah!” and with a gesture 
of disgust he went off to arrange his butterflies. 

Aunt Diana looked very graciously upon Lord Oldcastle, 
whenever he came to Champfleury Court, and turned a deaf ear 
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to certain stories of his “wildness,” which her gossips, Lady 
Wrinkleham and Mrs. Parkshawe, whispered to her over their 
five-o’clock tea. “What he wants is a good wife, to keep him 
straight,” she would say, thinking to herself all the time, “ Don’t 
you wish you could catch him for one of your daughters ?” 

Miss Wrinkleham was, unfortunately, the young man’s senior 
by ten or twelve years, and Miss Parkshawe had red hair and green 
eyes, therefore they were “ out of the running ”; but, nevertheless, 
their mother did not think so, and to set Miss Diana against 
Lord Oldcastle was, they thought, a step in the right direction. 
Autumn came on, and Sir Fitzroy began to find a scarcity in his 
little winged victims; except a red admiral or peacock butterfly 
now and then, rendered sleepy by the cold nights, there was 
absolutely nothing for him to catch, and he began to look out for 
some other distraction. 

Now was the time for any enterprising female who wished to 
become Lady Champfleury to go in and win. Although there 
were no more painted ladies (Cynthia Cardui) of the insect tribe 
to be had, there were many human specimens of the genus ready 
to settle down on Champfleury Court as their butterfly sisters 
might on a peculiarly tempting flower. Among these were the 
three Miss Weekes, who, with their mother, came to spend a few 
weeks at the Court during the shooting season. Each of the young 
ladies had her own particular line. Miss Clara Weekes, the 
eldest, went in for spiritualism, mesmerism, and fortune-telling ; 
she also told the most blood-curdling ghost stories, and had had, 
at different periods of her life, the honour of being visited by 
several denizens of the other world. Miss Dora Weekes was all 
body, as her sister was all soul; a “jolly girl” with the constitu- 
tion of an ostrich. She would dance all night, and then be up 
with the lark next morning, ready for a picnic, water-party, or 
any other form of amusement which might offer itself; weather 
had no power in dispiriting Miss Dora Weekes. Did a water- 
party end in a superfluous amount of that element descending 
from the skies on the heads of the pleasure-seekers, Miss Dora, in 
an ulster, and unfurling a neat little umbrella, was impervious to 
sore throats, bronchitis, and all the other ailments supposed 
to attend upon getting thoroughly wet through, and she would 
declare the party to have been “such fun,” when the other guests 
of the weaker sex were in bed with influenza. At a school-treat 
she was invaluable, no tea-pot was heavy enough to tire her 
robust arm, and she exhibited a twenty-curate power in playing 
at games with the children afterwards. Miss Blanche Weekes 
was an infant, just out of the school-room, and her line at present 
2u2 
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was white muslin and simplicity, but she was preparing to appear 
in the character of 


“A red-haired and fiendish young girl, 
A twisting and twining, and sapping and mining 
And dangerous sort of young girl.” 


But this transformation was not to take place just yet, but only 
if Miss Blanche found that she did not successfully establish 
herself by means of the simplicity. Their mother, as may be 
imagined, had all her work cut out for her, in acting as chaperon 
to these young ladies. The Weekes family were not rich, and 
upon her devolved the payment of the bills which her daughters 
ran up in the lightness of their hearts, besides which, they 
insisted upon having a dance at their own house now and again, 
poor Mrs. Weekes having to manage as best she could with an 
insufficient staff of servants, and a lack of ready money. Their 
house, too, did not belong to them, but had been left to them by 
an aunt; in a short time the lease would fall in, when they would 
be obliged to retire to some suburban villa, and renounce the 
gaieties in which they delighted. Therefore, when they were 
invited to Champfleury Court they determined to make a strong 
effort to capture the heart of the volatile Sir Fitzroy. Clara was 
to have the first chance, being the eldest. The other people 
staying in the house were a bishop, a poet; Mr. Thistledown, the 
bishop’s chaplain, a mild young man with pink eyes; two of 
Mary's London partners, Mr. Hoppe and Mr. Prance; and Lady 
Honoria More, a crony of Miss Diana’s. Miss Dora Weekes, 
following some process of natural selection, fastened upon Mr. 
Thistledown as her prey. 

“ Fond of lawn-tennis ?” she inquired in a loud, cheerful voice, 
as she seated herself at the dinner-table on the first night of their 
arrival at the Court. 

“ Well, no,” drawled Mr. Thistledown, “it is too violent 
exertion for me. I prefer to pass these golden September after- 
noons in silent meditation and in a recumbent position.” 

“ What, in bed ?” cried Miss Dora, in astonishment. 

“Oh, no,” replied he, “I have a leopard skin carried out upon 
the lawn, and I lie there for hours, sometimes with Apuleia’s 
‘ Basilicon’ for a companion. Do you know it?” 

“No, I have heard of things called lazy-tongs,” said Dora, “but 
this is some new invention, I suppose.” 

“Not know the ‘Basilicon’!” cried Mr. Thistledown, in a 
pained voice. “Oh, if you knew all its sweetness !” 

“Tt must be some kind of tonic medicine the poor man means,” 
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thought Dora, “he seems very delicate, certainly.” Then aloud, 
“T see you are eating nothing, Mr. Thistledown ; let me persuade 
you to try some of the salmi, it is excellent.” 

“Thanks, no,” returned the poet faintly. “A glass of water 
and a little fruit form my usual meal.” 

Miss Dora stared at him with large, surprised blue eyes; she 
had a very good appetite herself, and could hardly realize such a 
state of things. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the table Miss Clara was com- 
mencing the attack on Sir Fitzroy. “ Do tell me,” said she, “ the 
latest news of the Gloaming Castle mystery. You know, of course, 
that Lady saw an old man without a head sitting on the 
dressing-table, as she came into her room one night ?” 

“No, wally,” said Mr. Hoppe, breaking in upon the conversa- 
tion eagerly, “ you don’t say so! Arthur Gloaming told me that 
he always sees an old woman going upstairs before him, every 
night when he goes to bed, but I never heard that an old man had 
been seen!” 

From ghost stories Clara easily proceeded to spiritualism, and 
at once made a convert of Sir Fitzroy, who was, as has been said, 
on the look-out for a new hobby. “ We will have a séance directly 
after dinner,” he cried rapturously. 

“These mysteries must be approached in a proper spirit,” said 
Clara gravely. “I sometimes think, if mamma will allow it, of 
retiring to the top of a Welsh mountain, and spending several 
weeks in qualifying myself to be a medium, by fasting and medi- 
tation.” 

She said this with the air of an inspired prophetess, and with a 
wild gleam in her eye, which made Lady Honoria whisper to the 
Bishop, “ Dear, dear, that eldest Miss Weekes is not quite right in 
the head, I am afraid.” 

Just then Miss Diana rose, and the ladies followed her example. 

“Well, dear,” said Mrs. Weekes to Clara, “ how did you get on?” 

“Capitally, mamma,” said Clara, “we are to have a dark séance 
when the gentlemen come in. Where can I find Burke’s ‘County 
Families,’ I wonder ?” 

‘“‘ What for, dear?” said her mother. 

“Why, to find out the names of Sir Fitzroy’s relations who 
have died,” said Clara. “Go and talk to Miss Diana while I find 
my way to the library.” 

By the time the men came into the drawing-room Clara was 
seated in a graceful attitude on an ottoman, looking at some 
photographs which Mary de Champfleury was showing her. Lord 
Oldcastle came up to them. He was a prize worth winning, 
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thought Clara regretfully, comparing his height and slender 
limbs with Sir Fitzroy’s short, pursy figure as he stood talking to 
the Bishop on the hearthrug. But then the young man was so 
obviously over head and ears in love with Mary. He had no eyes 
for any one else. “It would be waste of time,” thought Clara, 
surveying a distant reflection of her own magnificent figure in a 
mirror opposite to her, and comparing it with Mary’s slight, 
girlish form. 

“Are the spirits propitious to-night, Miss Weekes?” asked 
Lord Oldcastle, with a smile. He had met her at London balls, 
and “ was up to her tricks,” as he said to himself. 

“Tt depends upon the state of mind in which they are ap- 
proached,” said Clara severely. 

“This way, ladies and gentlemen, for the dark séance,” cried 
Mr. Prance, bustling about the room and arranging the chairs 
in acircle. Both he and Hoppe wished to sit next to Mary, 
while Lord Oldcastle was equally determined that he would be 
her neighbour. 

“You will frighten away the spirits, Prance, going on in that 
way,” said Sir Fitzroy. ‘“ Now, are we all ready ?” 

“The Bishop, Lady Honoria, Mrs. Weekes, and myself, are going 
to play at whist,” said Miss Diana frigidly. 

“All right; have the lamps taken into the pink drawing-room 
then,” said Sir Fitzroy. “We are going to be in the dark.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to remain with your daughters, Mrs. 
Weekes ?” said Miss Diana. “ We can play at dummy whist.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” said Mrs. Weekes nervously ; it was as 
much as her place was worth to be in the way when her 
daughters were on the war-path. Therefore the Bishop and his 
party retired. Mary sat between Lord Oldcastle and the chaplain, 
Mr. Smith; next to him came Miss Blanche Weekes and Mr. 
Hoppe ; then Miss Dora and Mr. Thistledown ; then the wretched 
Prance, with none to flirt with ; and finally Sir Fitzroy and Clara. 
The lamp was placed behind a screen, and turned down; they 
were in almost complete darkness, but one could distinguish 
faintly the outlines of each individual’s form. 

“Oh, I am so frightened!” murmured Miss Blanche. 

“ Never mind, I am as bold as a lion,” said Mr. Hoppe. 

“Rather slow, isn’t it ?” whispered Miss Dora to her neighbour. 
Lord Oldcastle hoped the spirits would keep them a long time 
waiting, it was so delightful to be near Mary. 

“Hang it all, I shall go to sleep soon,” muttered the injured 
Prance, as they sat round the table in solemn silence. Then 
there was heard a rapping. “A, b, c,d, e, f, g,” interpreted 
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Miss Clara, as the rapping ceased at that letter being named. 
Then one by one, amid breathless excitement, was rapped out the 
word grandmamma. 

“Oh, I can’t bear this!” cried Prance, taking out his handker- 
chief, and pretending to cry. ‘“ Whose?” 

“ Hush,” said Miss Clara,” you will break the link between us 
and the spirit world.” 

Then again the rapping commenced. ‘‘§, i, r,” continued the 
medium, “ Fi, t, z, r,0, y, ’s—Sir Fitzroy’s,” triumphantly. 

“This is wonderful!” whispered the worthy baronet. 

At last the message was fully delivered: “ Grandmamma, in the 
happy, happy spheres of light, thinks of her lonely Fitzroy.” 

“By Jove!” said Lord Oldcastle, in a low voice to Mary,” 
“that’s good! ” 

“Lonely,” thought the puzzled host ; “I never thought myself 
lonely before.” 

Then the message from the other world continued: ‘She 
watches over him, and says farewell before mounting to the 
seventh sphere.” Then all was silence. 

Suddenly Clara gave a little moan, and caught hold of Sir 
Fitzroy’s arm. “I am not very well,” she murmured, “these 
séances exhaust me. Ah!” and Sir Fitzroy rose hurriedly— 
“‘ Ring the bell, call Mrs. Weekes ; she has fainted!” 

Lights were brought by the alarmed servants, and Miss Clara 
was discovered in a very effective swoon, her long hair had some- 
how come down, and was displayed to great advantage. 

“Poor darling!” cried her mother, who had been fetched from 
the whist-table in haste. ‘Leave her to me, Sir Fitzroy, leave 
her to me.” 

“She'd be considerably nonplussed if he were to take her at 
her word,” said the heartless Oldcastle, sotto voce. But Sir 
Fitzroy was as attentive as any chaperon could wish. A melan- 
choly procession was formed, consisting of Miss Diana, Mrs. 
Weekes, and all the maids in the house, and the unconscious 
medium was carried upstairs. 

“A most artful young woman,” said Miss Diana with indig- 
nation, as she swept down the oaken staircase on her way to the 
drawing-room, having seen the young lady safely to her own 
room, where restoratives were applied, “a most artful young woman 
I shall keep my eye on her while she remains at the Court, which 

will not be a day longer than I can help.” 
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Cuapter II. 


Tne next morning the guests were assembled at breakfast. 
Champfleury Court was not one of those houses where you might 
come down when you liked. No; under Miss Diana’s stern rule 
breakfast was on the table at half-past nine o’clock, and if you did 
not come down then the old lady very soon let you find out that 
you had committed a great misdemeanour. You might have 
breakfast in bed if you liked, and welcome, but to come down late 
“threw the servants out for the day,” as Miss Diana remarked. 
Miss Clara, of course, had breakfast in bed, but Miss Dora was to 
the fore, fresh as a rose, and ready for amusement as usual. 
Lord Oldcastle had walked over this morning; indeed, he might as 
well have stayed at the Court altogether, as he was always there, 
but he had some guests of his owvn—men who had come down for 
the shooting—and was obliged, very reluctantly, to look after 
them sometimes. But where was the host? The butler believed 
Sir Fitzroy had stepped out for a stroll. 

Miss Diana frowned, but went on pouring out the tea. “ Will 
your sister be sufficiently recovered to go to the Lawn-Tennis 
Club ball to-night?” she inquired acidly of Dora. 

“Well, I hardly know,” replied that young maiden cheerfully, 
“but if she isn’t, Pl do my best to accomplish her share of the 
dancing as well as my own.” 

“That you will, Pll be bound, Miss Dora!” said Mr. Prance, 
“and I hope you'll give me a dance or two in the course of the 
evening.” 

“ You are going?” said Lord Oldcastle. 

“Of course,” said Mary, to whom his question was addressed, 
“it is the great event of the year in this part of the world.” 

“ You will give me the first valse?” imploringly. 

“ Certainly,” said Mary, with a smile; then walking towards 
the window she said, “It is very strange that my brother has 
not come in to breakfast!” 

“ Suppose we go and look for him,” said Lord Oldcastle, hoping 
the others would not follow. However, breakfast being over, the 
whole party came out upon the terrace, including the Bishop, and 
they looked vaguely about, as if expecting Sir Fitzroy to spring 
out of the ground suddenly. 

“Where can he be?” repeated Miss Blanche Weekes, for the 
seventh time. 

“Quite a ‘Lost Sir Massingberd’ business,” said Mr. Hoppe; 
“have you ever read it? Fellow turns up years after in the 
trunk of an old tree.” 
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“Look at all the cows collected together in one place. They 
seem to be holding a meeting among themselves,” said Mr. 
Prance. 

“By Jove! I vote we go and see what is the matter,” said 
Hoppe. 

Now the flower garden was divided from the park by a “ ha-ha,” 
and the cows had congregated in the species of grass-covered 
ditch, and seemed to be surveying some object therein with 
surprise and curiosity. Mr. Hoppe swarmed down the bank, and 
then re-appeared making signals of distress. All hurried to the 
spot, and found the prostrate form of Sir Fitzroy, with the 
mowing-machine on the top of him. 

“All right, old fellow,’ he called cheerily, “I’m not much 
damaged ; only my ankle is sprained, I think, andI couldn’t get up 
with this infernal thing atop of me.” It appeared that, wishing 
to give himself an appetite for breakfast, he resolved to take a 
few turns with the mowing-machine, and his zeal overcoming his 
judgment, he went too near the bank, lost his balance, and fell 
down. He was completely invisible from the house, and had not 
the cows come to look at him, might have remained there for some 
time longer, as it was the hour when the gardeners retired to the 
kitchen for a glass of beer. 

“ An infernal machine indeed!” said Lord Oldcastle, helping the 
victim to rise, and he was then led limping into the house. His 
ankle was very badly sprained, and Miss Diana sent for the doctor, 
who said that he must keep perfectly quiet for two or three weeks, 
as one of the small bones was broken. 

With a rueful face Sir Fitzroy suffered himself to be established 
on the sofa. 

“Nothing could be more fortunate,” said Mrs. Weekes, entering 
her daughter’s room, and giving her an account of the accident. 
“Here is Sir Fitzroy tied by the leg for a fortnight or so, during 
which time you will tell his fortune, and that sort of thing. Of 
course you must not go to the ball to-night. I will tell Miss 
Diana that you are still far from well, and you will remain to 
entertain Sir Fitzroy.” 

Clara gave a regretful thought to the exquisite ball-dress which 
she was to have worn, then she said, with a sigh, “‘ You are right, 
I suppose I must remain an invalid for to-day.” 

That evening the whole party started in the highest spirits for 
the Lawn-Tennis Club ball, except Clara Weekes, Miss Diana and 
the Bishop. There was, however, quite a controversy between Miss 
Diana and Mrs. Weekes, as to who should stay at home. The 
former, who had strong suspicions as to the reality of Clara’s 
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indisposition, determined to mount guard over Sir Fitzroy, while 
the latter was of course anxious to remain, as she would engage 
the Bishop in conversation, leaving the coast clear for Clara’s 
operations. It was in vain that she feebly remonstrated, saying 
that she would not for worlds keep Miss Diana from the ball, and 
that Lady Honoria would be an excellent chaperon for her girls. 
Miss Diana sternly remarked that “there was no chaperon like a 
mother,” and her mind was fully made up to stay at home. 
Fortune, however, fayoured Clara, for within half an hour after 
the company had departed, Miss Diana was seized with violent 
neuralgia, to which she was subject, and was compelled to retire 
to bed, leaving Sir Fitzroy and Clara alone, save for the presence 
of the Bishop, who placidly dozed over the Guardian for the rest 
of the evening. Miss Clara made the most of her time. Sir 
Fitzroy began to think her one of the most fascinating women he 
had ever met. 

Meanwhile her sisters were enjoying themselves after their 
manner. Dora was dancing “high and disposedly,” with one of 
the officers of a cavalry regiment stationed in the neighbourhood. 
Blanche was “sitting out” with Mr. Smith, the Bishop’s chaplain, 
who did not think it right to dance round dances, but did not 
object to a mild flirtation. Mr. Hoppe and Mr. Prance had found 
congenial partners ; and Lord Oldcastle, who had made up his mind 
that to-night should decide his fate with Mary, was extremely dis- 
appointed to see her carried off by a stranger, and a very good- 
looking stranger too. 

“Who is that fellow?” he asked, superciliously, of one of his 
chums, who was leaning against the wall in an exhausted manner, 
although he had not danced once. 

“Came with Lady Wrinkleham’s party ; his name’s Grey, makes 
balloons, I believe,” said the young man. 

Lord Oldcastle made no answer, but retired in disgust to the 
garden, which was lit by coloured lamps, placed in rows along the 
paths and round the flower-beds. The ball was given by the 
President of the Lawn-Tennis Club, an old Indian officer, whose 
daughters were very enthusiastic about the game, and the house 
was an admirable one for the purpose, as there was a large room, 
with a polished floor, specially intended for dancing, and opening 
out of it was a splendid conservatory, designed by the host, and of 
which he was very proud. There was a fountain in the middle, 
and an aviary, containing some beautiful foreign birds, at the 
farther end. In this seductive spot Mary and her partner were 
seated under the shadows of a palm-tree. 

“He seems to be making himself very agreeable, confound him!” 
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said Lord Oldcastle ; to his surprise the sentiment was echoed, but 
in stronger terms, by a remarkably fine parrot, just behind him. 
There were several of these interesting birds in the conservatory, 
and, having been disturbed in their first sleep by the lights and 
music, they kept up a running commentary on the “ soft nothings ” 
which were uttered by the guests, who had chosen this place for a 
quiet flirtation. 

“Let us take a turn in the garden,” said Mary’s partner, rather 
disconcerted by the way in which his remarks were interrupted, 
and they left the conservatory, followed by a volley of the most 
unparliamentary language on the part of the parrots. 

“This is our dance, I think, Miss de Champfleury,” said Lord 
Oldcastle desperately. 

“Ts it really?” said Mary. “TI have lost my card, but I fancied 
it was the next.” She took Lord Oldcastle’s arm, however, and, 
instead of going towards the house, he took a path leading in the 
opposite direction. 

Grey remained looking after her white figure with a look of 
admiration. 

“Yet me find you a partner, Mr. Grey,” said one of the 
daughters of the house, as she passed him with Mr. Hoppe. 

“Thank you, I am resting on my oars for a time,” said Grey; 
“how jolly these lamps look!” 

“Yes, they have a good effect,” said she. 

“T have only had one dance with you this evening,” said Lord 
Oldcastle, as he and Mary found themselves alone, having wan- 
dered to some distance from the house. “You seemed to find 
the balloon-maker very agreeable,” bitterly. 

“ Balloon-maker !” repeated Mary ; “what do you mean? Oh, 
I see—Mr. Grey. He does not make balloons, he is an aéronaut.” 

“Well, I've known you longer than this aéronaut, and I think 
I’ve more right to a dance than he has.” 

“Surely, I may dance with whom I like,” said Mary. 

“The fact is,” cried the young man impetuously, “I can’t bear 
to see you dancing with any one else. I’m so awfully fond of you, 
Mary, you must have seen how I cared for you!” 

“T am sosorry—why did you say this?” said Mary. “ Please do 
not speak to me of it again.” 

In her agitation, she did not notice that her light tulle ball- 
dress had swept over one of the lamps which bordered the path 
but some one else did. In a moment the whole airy fabric would 
have been in flames, but Grey sprang forward, and tearing off 
his coat, wrapped it round her slight figure, and extinguished the 
fire, not without burning his hands. It all happened so quickly 
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that, as Mary said afterwards, it was like a dream, and she found 
herself in the cloak-room, surrounded by a sympathising crowd of 
ladies, before she had fairly realized her danger. 

It was decided that Mrs. Weekes and her daughters should 
remain, while Lady Honoria and Mary returned at once to 
Champfleury Court. They were escorted to the carriage by Lord 
Oldcastle and Mr. Grey, who had now become the lion of the 
evening. 

“T hope you will let my brother have an opportunity of thanking 
you for saving my life, Mr. Grey,” said Mary, holding out a 
small white-gloved hand, which the young man held longer than 
was necessary. “And I don’t know what to say to thank you 
enough myself.” 

Grey looked eagerly towards her, and was about to say 
something, when the horses moved on, and she was out of sight. 

“Where is Mr. Grey?” asked Lady Wrinkleham some time 
later—her daughter was partnerless, and she considered as she had 
brought him it was the young man’s duty to dance with that 
lady; but Mr. Grey was not forthcoming, he was wandering about 
the garden, murmuring to himself the beloved name, “ Mary,” 
and fancying he felt her hand in his, and the day broke upon the 
spectacle of a nineteenth-century young man as hopelessly in 
love as any of those heroes of romance—“ the sort of man you 
read about, but very seldom see.” 

“ Well, I can’t think what you wanted to be walking in the 
garden at all for, at this time of year,” said Miss Diana, entering 
Mary’s room the next morning. 

“Tt was quite warm,” said her niece. 

“Warm! don’t tell me,” said the old lady. “I suppose Lord 
Oldcastle had something to say to you that he took you out 
there.” She watched her niece’s confusion keenly, and then con- 
tinued, “I have a very strong suspicion that he proposed to you 
last night, Mary. And pray what answer did you give him?” 
Mary did not reply. “Let me tell you, Miss Mary, that you 
may find yourself penniless before you know where you are,” said 
Miss Diana, getting angry, “ and then you will be sorry that you 
did not accept the poor young man. There is your poor, silly 
brother, apparently quite fascinated by that designing Clara 
Weekes, and if he marries, what becomes of your heiress- 
ship, eh?” 

“Please, Aunt Diana, do not worry me about what happened 
last night,” said Mary. “Lord Oldcastle did not propose to me, 
as you suppose ; had he done so, it would have been all the same, 
I do not care enough for him to marry him.” 
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“Not care for him!” snorted Miss Diana—“not care for 
£20,000 a year, and that beautiful place! I suppose then you 
are going to let one of those Weekes’s girls snap him up before 
your eyes!” 

“Certainly,” said Mary with a smile, “if it pleases them to 
do so.” 

“Well, I wash my hands of you, Mary,” said her aunt 
tragically, and as the young lady made no answer, Miss Diana 
sailed majestically from the room. 

The rule as to breakfast was relaxed for this morning, and the 
girls ran in and out of each other’s rooms in their dressing-gowns, 
talking over the ball. 

“ Now mind, Blanche,” said Mrs. Weekes, “I noticed you sitting 
out all those dances with Mr. Smith; it must go no further, do 
you understand, unless your sister marries Sir Fitzroy, and then 
perhaps he might give him a living.” 

“T believe Lord Oldcastle proposed to Mary last night,” said 
Dora, “and she must have refused him, for he was as sulky as a 
bear for the remainder of the time.” 

“Well, now’s your time, love, to catch his heart in the rebound,” 
said Mrs. Weekes, as she adjusted her cap in front of the glass. 
“T shall ask Sir Fitzroy his intentions in a day or two,” she 
continued. 

“Indeed, Mamma, I beg you will do no such thing,” said Clara. 
“You will spoil it all; leave it to me. He seemed very much 
interested in Planchette last night, and I made it write ‘that he 
had a happy future before him, with one who was his affinity.’” 

To those who do not know what Planchette is, it may be as 
well to say that it is a little machine, made of wood, like a tiny 
table, in which a pencil is inserted, and balanced upon very 
delicately constructed wheels ; it is then placed upon a sheet of 
paper, and the medium lays her hands upon it very lightly. It 
is then supposed, by spiritualistic agency, to prophesy concerning 
the future, and to answer whatever questions may be put to it, 
by means of writing. 

Sir Fitzroy wrote to Mr. Grey, inviting him to dinner that 
night, and hearing that he was an aéronaut, he engiged in a 
conversation with him during the evening which lasted so long 
that Miss Clara, who, with her Planchette, was ready to continue 
her manceuvres, was on the point of fainting again from anger and 
mortification, but, to lose no time, she fastened upon Lord Old- 
castle, who allowed himself to be led away to a distant corner of 
the drawing-room, hoping that it might rouse Mary’s jealousy. 
But Mary had no jealousy to be roused. Crossing the room to 
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her brother’s sofa, beside which Grey was sitting, she entered 
into their conversation, and appeared extremely interested in 
balloons and all that appertained to them. 

“ What a wide field of enterprise is opened by the invention of 
balloons!” said Sir Fitzroy, to whom the birth of a new hobby 
was like “love’s young dream” to a more romantic mind, the 
opening of a rose, the break of day, or any other poetical image 
which you like to imagine. “TI shall read it all up to-morrow 
morning!” he added enthusiastically. 

“ Oh, Fitzroy,” said his sister, “I should like so much to go up 
in a balloon!” 

“ Well, that can be managed, no doubt, Miss de Champfleury,” 
said Grey, smiling, “ but I think it should be a captive balloon.” 

“Tsee no fun in that,” said Mary; “I should like to go for a 
regular voyage, across the Channel for instance.” 

“ And so should I,” exclained Sir Fitzroy, “and what is more, I 
will do it, too!” 

“We will make an attempt together,” said Grey eagerly, “ if 
you really wish it, Sir Fitzroy; but as to crossing the Channel, 
this is hardly the time of year—there are likely to be gales just 
now. I would advise you to postpone that till the spring.” 

“We want you, Mary, to play at a round game,” said Miss 
Diana, coming up to them. She had observed Grey’s evident 
admiration for her niece, and was determined to “ put a spoke in 
his wheel,” as she said to herself. She did not, however, object 
to his talking to Sir Fitzroy as much as he liked, provided he 
would keep the latter away from the designing Clara Weekes. It 
was very bitter to Miss Diana, however, to see that young lady 
apparently on the best of terms with Lord Oldcastle, and it was 
with malicious pleasure that she remorselessly interrupted their 
flirtation, and led them off, unwilling prisoners, to the table where 
the rest of the party were now seated, waiting to begin the round 
game. 

Sir Fitzroy, who was very opinionative when he once took an 
idea into his head, positively refused to wait till spring, and gave 
orders for a balloon to be constructed for his own special use, to 
which he intended to give the name of Jupiter. 

By the time it was finished the equinoctial gales were over, and 
Grey hoped that they should have one of those calm days, which 
sometimes occur in October, for their ascent. The Weekes’ had 
left Champfleury Court, Clara having now relinquished all hope of 
becoming Sir Fitzroy’s bride, as he was entirely absorbed by his 
new fancy. Hoppe and Prance had “ moved on” to other country 
houses, and the Bishop and his chaplain had returned to their 
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duties. Lady Honoria More remained however, and she and Miss 
Diana were loud in their disapproval of Mary’s joining the expe- 
dition. “ Nogirl, in my day, would have dreamt of such a thing,” 
said Miss Diana, “and how Fitzroy can allow Mary to do such a 
thing is beyond my comprehension.” 

“Nonsense, Aunt Diana,” said her nephew, “ we shall be a very 
short time crossing, and Mary will be all right.” 

“You must not come, Miss de Champfleury, if it is not quite 
calm,” said Grey. 

“No,” said Mary, “ but I shall be very much disappointed.” 

“And so shall I,” said he, in a low tone. 

“You must be blind, Fitzroy, not to see that your fine aéronaut 
is falling in love with Mary, and she with him,” said Miss Diana, 
looking after the young people as they walked round the garden. 


Cuapter III. 


Tue eventful day arrived, one of those sunshiny ones which belong 
to “St. Martin’s summer.” 

“Too bright to last,” said Miss Diana, who had assumed a 
funereal aspect this morning, as she poured out the tea with a sour 
expression on her face. “ Do be persuaded, Mary, and give it up.” 

“You see how it distresses your dear aunt,” said Lady Honoria. 

“Indeed I can’t do that,” said Mary, whose eyes were sparkling 
with excitement. She was all ready in her hat and ulster, and 
the carriage which was to take them to Oakhurst, from whence 
the balloon was to start, was at the door. 

“We shall not be able to go up with all these shawls, Miss 
Diana,” said Grey, laughing. 

“T am not going to allow my niece to catch her death of cold,” 
said the old lady. ‘“ Have you got your flask, Fitzroy? And here 
is the basket with the sandwiches. Oh, dear, to think that you 
should play such a mad prank as this!” 

They drove off, leaving Miss Diana in tears. 

“ What a lovely morning!” said Mary, when they were safely on 
their way. 

“Yes, but don’t you think the wind’s getting up, Grey?” said 
Sir Fitzroy. 

“T don’t think there is enough to prevent Miss de Champfleury 
from coming,” said the young man. 

The balloon was to ascend from the gas-works at Oakhurst. On 
arriving there, they found a large crowd assembled to witness their 
departure, and a band struck up, ‘See the Conquering Hero 
comes.’ A number of men were holding the ropes, prepared to 
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let go when the signal was given. Grey walked about, giving his 
orders to the assistants, and Mary and Sir Fitzroy took their 
places in the car, where they were presently joined by the young 
aéronaut. Suddenly the wind, which had been gradually fresh- 
ening, began to rise; violent gusts swayed the balloon from side 
to side. 

“ Mary, you must get out!” cried Sir Fitzroy alarmed, and as he 
said this he put one leg over the side of the car. The balloon, 
which was straining at the ropes, now dashed him against a wall 
with great force, and he fell tothe ground; at the same moment 
the men let go, and the balloon, shooting up hundreds of feet, was 
seized by the hurricane and whirled away into space. 

“Oh, my brother!” cried Mary. 

“Do not be alarmed, Miss de Champfleury,” said Grey, “he 
had not far to fall, and I trust he is only slightly hurt, if at all.” 
He thought to himself, ‘‘ She, poor girl, is in far greater danger,” 
but he said nothing of what was passing through his mind. 

The valve rope had not been secured, and was in the neck of 
the balloon, out of his reach! They could not now descend. 
Mary had been very much shocked and distressed by witnessing 
her brother’s fall, but was determined not to break down. She 
knew that she was in this disagreeable position by her own doing, 
and with a very white face, but a brave heart, she sat perfectly 
still. The wind was increasing in force, and they were now 
driving rapidly towards the English Channel. 

“You are not frightened?” said Grey, taking her cold hands in 
his, and wrapping a shawl tenderly round her. In the midst of 
their danger there was something pleasant in being alone with 
her, far removed from their fellow-mortals. If they were to die, 
they would at least die together. 

“Tam not frightened,” said Mary, though her pale cheeks and 
quivering lips belied her. 

“You know how precious your life is to me,” said Grey, “ that 
I would willingly give up my own for it! Mary, I know it is 
mean and ungenerous to take advantage of our situation to speak 
of love to you, but I have sometimes thought that you care for 
me, too. Dearest, I am a poor man, and you an heiress, there is 
no hope for me, therefore. But if we ever reach the earth 
again——” 

“Tf we ever reach it!” cried Mary, lifting her large blue eyes 
with a look of terror—“ we are in danger then!” 

Grey cursed his own stupidity in having, in the height of his 
eloquence, betrayed their peril, but he answered, “I did not mean 
that. Of course there is a slight amount of danger as long as 
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this wind lasts; but have no fear, I can manage the balloon 
perfectly.” 

His conscience smote him for telling her this falsehood, as she 
looked trustfully up at him. “ Well, dearest,” he continued, 
“will you give me any hope? If I can persuade your brother to 
give his consent, will you be my wife ?” 

“ Yes,” whispered Mary. 

For a few minutes they remained in silence, too happy to 
speak; then a cloud came over Grey’s brow. “ Fool that I am!’ 
thought he. ‘“ We shall never reach éerra firma alive.” Just then 
they entered into a thunderstorm. The lightning flashed around 
them, and they were drenched with the rain. Mary hid her face 
on Grey’s shoulder. 

“My poor girl,” said he, “why did I ever consent to your 
coming? I have murdered you.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” said Mary, “it was my own doing. And 
now I am a burden to you, and in your way.” 

“My darling! Death itself would be sweet with you by my 
side!” he exclaimed. 

“But why cannot we descend?” asked Mary. Grey hid his 
face in his hands. “I can be very brave,” she said softly; “let 
me know the worst.” 

“Well, dear, the truth is, owing to my accursed folly and care- 
lessness, the valve-rope, upon which our descending depends, is 
out of my reach.” 

Mary did not speak, but she stole her hand into his, and they 
sat there, with Death staring them in the face, and yet strangely, 
unaccountably happy. 

Meanwhile the carriage returned to the Court, bringing back 
with it Sir Fitzroy, and the doctor ; and with what lamentations 
they were received by Miss Diana and Lady Honoria may be 
better imagined than described. Sir Fitzroy’s leg was broken, 
and he was much bruised and shaken. After the limb had been 
set, and the doctor had taken his departure, promising to look in 
again in the evening, Miss Diana emptied the vials of her wrath 
on her nephew’s head. 

“Tt serves you very well right,” she exclaimed. “At your age, 
going off in a balloon, like some boy let loose from school! And 
now Mary has gone off all alone with the aéronaut! It’s the im- 
propriety of the whole thing——” 

“D the impropriety!” cried Sir Fitzroy. “I beg your 
pardon, Aunt Diana, but perhaps the poor child is in danger, 
This is no time to think of what Mrs. Grundy will say. You 
will drive me wild going on like this,” said he. “If you would 
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telegraph to the police—no, the coastguard, I mean, to look out in 
case the balloon falls in the Channel, it would do more good than 
sitting there croaking.” 

“Well, I am sure!” said Miss Diana, highly offended. 

Lord Oldcastle, on hearing of the disaster, came over at once, 
eagerly offering to be of whatever assistance he could ; so did the 
neighbouring country gentlemen. A steamer was engaged to 
beat about the coast, so that should the balloon drop in mid- 
Channel, it might be at hand to rescue Mary and Mr. Grey. The 
evening papers were full of the catastrophe, and grave fears were 
entertained as to the safety of the aerial voyagers. A strong 
wind was now blowing from the north, which drove’ the balloon 
before it at a pace of fifty miles an hour. They quickly flew over 
“the garden of England,” the houses looking like toys, for they 
were at a great height; then the white cliffs of Dover appeared— 
they were nearing the sea. Through Grey’s glass they. perceived 
a large steamer outward bound, the passengers on deck were 
watching the balloon with interest. Mary waved her hand- 
kerchief despairingly, of course without the slightest effect, as 
they were at too great a height for any one in the steamer to 
perceive the action. About this time the lovers began to feel 
most unromantically hungry, and were very glad to open the 
basket which Miss Diana had prepared, but they measured out 
the food very sparingly, in case they might not have enough to 
last the term of their probable voyage. 

Grey had determined in his own mind ‘to take the great step 
of exploding the balloon when the wind should drop, and when 
they were passing over land, instead of sea, as the chances of the 
ear floating were very slight, and they might not attract the atten- 
tion of a passing ship. But he did not acquaint Mary with his 
intention, fearing it would frighten her extremely. To keep up 
her spirits, he talked and laughed as merrily as if they were sitting 
at home in the dining-room at Champfleury Court. 

“This is a curious sort of pic-nic, isn’t it?” said he. “ Balloon- 
ing gives one a tremendous appetite though! You are eating 
nothing, darling ; you really must, to keep your spirits up. We 
shall be in France in a few minutes, at this rate. Hullo, here is 
a piece of luck, there is actually some champagne. The very 
thing to do you good, after your fright, and the wetting we got 
in that storm.” He persuaded Mary to drink some, and then 
continued: “TI declare, now I feel quite chirpy and talkative. I 
could sing a song, only my voice would be carried away by the 
wind, or tell a story. Of course you don’t know all my stories 
yet, but you will, and get dreadfully tired of them. I always 
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feel so sorry for the wife of a man who is supposed to be amusing, 
she sits patiently listening to jokes which she must know by 
heart, dutifully laughing at the right places, and keeping up an 
appearance of their being quite new to her.” 

While Grey had been talking an important event had occurred— 
the wind had changed. It was now blowing from the east, and 
the balloon, instead of drifting over France, was being carried 
towards the Atlantic. The young aéronaut was not slow to per- 
ceive this. He looked at Mary for a few minutes, as if to take 
one last impression of her beloved face with him to nerve him in 
the encounter with Death, and their lips met in one long pas- 
sionate kiss. Then he said: “It is all over with us, darling, I 
fear. The wind has changed. Say your prayers,” he added, with 
a trembling voice, and Mary withdrew herself from his embrace, 
and tried to murmur a few words, while she covered her face with 
her hands, and tried to prepare herself to die. “There is one 
chance, love,” Grey said hoarsely. “Iam going to explode the 
balloon.” Mary shuddered. “It has been done before: if I were 
alone I would not hesitate to do it,” said he. “It is your dear 
life that I would die a hundred deaths to save.” 

“T am ready,” said Mary, with a white, set face. 

“'There’s a brave girl!” said Grey. He cast a look beneath him. 
They were hanging over the coast of Brittany he conjectured 
First he tried the plan of jerking the car violently, so as to burst 
the balloon, then fastening a penknife to Sir Fitzroy’s umbrella, 
which had been left in the car, he tried to cut the silk, but in vain, 
he could not reach it. He then threw out ballast, and the balloon 
shot up to a great height, while the gas was discharged at the 
neck: in great quantities. Poor Mary all this time was clinging 
convulsively to the sides of the car, which Grey continued to jerk 
violently. ‘ Heaven be praised!” he cried, “ hold tight, love!” 
The valve-rope had rolled out of the neck so that he was able to 
reach it, and they shot down to earth with amazing rapidity. 
Crash, bang, bump !—Mother Earth rose to meet them, and for 
several minutes Grey lay stunned and motionless at the bottom of 
the car. Then several peasants came running up, and the tra- 
vellers were picked up and carried off to a farm-house close by. 
Mary never remembered anything of her descent, she had fainted 
before Grey seized the valve-rope. The farmer’s wife and daughter 
showed her the greatest kindness ; they naturally supposed her to 
be Grey’s wife, which caused Mary some embarrassment. 

“But it is to be?” inquired the good woman, inquisitively, as 
she tucked Mary upin a large four-post bedstead, and administered 
some tisane, which the poor girl was obliged to drink. 
2M 
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“JT think so—I hope so,” murmured Mary, and feigned to go to 
sleep, which she really did as soon as Madame Mortigont had left 
the room, for she was thoroughly worn out with all she had gone 
through since the morning. The farmer started off to the nearest 
town to send a telegram to Champfleury Court, and the next 
evening Miss Diana arrived to fetch her niece home. She had 
not realized the danger they had been in, until Grey told her 
what a narrow escape they had had, and she seemed very much 
subdued during their journey. Sir Fitzroy was anxiously waiting 
their arrival, and Mary threw herself into his arms, while Miss 
Diana sobbed audibly, 

“Come, come, there is no occasion to ery,” said he, smiling. 
“ Look here, Mary,” pointing to a pile of newspapers, ‘“‘ how famous 
we have become. Nothing but ‘The Baronet and the Balloon,’ 
‘The Balloon and the Baronet.’ Well, the baronet has gained a 
broken leg by his folly.” 

“And may I say I have gained a bride?” said Grey. 

“Well, I suppose you may,” said Sir Fitzroy. 
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A Reception at Alfred de DVigny’s. 


“On Wednesdays, from two to six, you will always find me at home 
and happy to see you,” was the courteously-worded invitation I 
received from the author of ‘Cinq Mars’ one morning in March, 
1844. I had been introduced to him a short time before by a 
mutual friend, and was naturally desirous of improving my acquain- 
tance with one of the brightest ornaments of contemporary literature ; 
more especially as he seldom mixed in general society, and, except on 
the afternoons specified in his note, saw little or no company. On 
the ensuing Wednesday, therefore, I betook myself to the Rue des 
Eeuries d’Artois, where the poet and his wife occupied a modest 
apartment on the second floor; only two persons had already 
arrived, but of them more anon. 

Count Alfred de Vigny was then in his forty-fifth year, having 
been born in 1799. He was a native of Touraine, the “garden of 
France,” and had served in the army, his father’s profession, for 
fourteen years; a career singularly ill suited to his taste, his ex- 
perience of which forms the principal subject of his excellent work 
‘Servitude et grandeur militaires.’ He was short in stature, rather 
under than above the middle height, with a slight figure, small but 
keenly expressive eyes, and light hair tinged here and there with 
grey which he wore down his back “a la jeune France.” His 
manner was that of a courtly gentleman, quiet and reserved in 
ordinary conversation, but when animated, relaxing from its habitual 
gravity, and readily adapting itself to the humour of those around 
him. He spoke English grammatically, but with a strong accent, 
and had evidently made our language the object of long and patient 
study. On my asking him where he had learnt it, he replied, “from 
my wife, who is a compatriot of your own, and from Shakespere.” 

Madame de Vigny, who looked much older than her husband, and 
was manifestly an invalid, bore no trace whatever of patrician origin, 
and infinitely more resembled a housekeeper than a countess ; nothing 
could be more homely than her appearance and the extreme 
simplicity of her dress, nor, after the first salutation to each new 
comer, did she, except when personally addressed, utter a single word 
within my hearing during the entire afternoon. The room in which 
the guests were received was small and plainly furnished, and, barring 
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a couple of framed water-colour drawings on the wall, and a few 
paper-covered books on a table in a corner, was absolutely bare, and 
contrasted strangely with the lofty and tapestried salon of Victor 
Hugo, and the lavishly-decorated boudoirs of the fashionable lady- 
writers of the day. The kindly greeting of the host, however, more 
than compensated for the lack of luxury in his surroundings; and I 
soon felt as thoroughly at home in his unpretending retreat as if I 
had enjoyed the privilege of frequenting it for years. 

I have said that the arrival of two other visitors had preceded my 
own; these were the brothers Emile and Antony Deschamps, both 
intelligent-looking, though far from handsome, and well known in 
the literary world; the first as a general writer, and translator 
(conjointly with Alfred de Vigny) of ‘ Romeo and Juliet ;’ and the 
second as one of the most promising young poets of the romantic 
school. After some talk on indifferent subjects, Emile Deschamps 
amused us with an anecdote of Alexandre Dumas. 

“You know,” he said, “the aversion he has to his namesake 
Adolphe Dumas, the author of ‘Le Camp des Croisés,’ whose great 
ambition is to be regarded by the world at large asa relative of his 
more eminent colleague. Well, I was talking yesterday to Alexandre, 
when up came Adolphe, eager to join in the conversation, and looking, 
if possible, more insufferably self-satisfied than usual. Our friend 
received his advances coldly enough, but that did not check him in 
the least; on the contrary, he began a flaming eulogium of Alex- 
andre’s last book, ‘Le Maitre d’Armes,’ which I dare say you have 
read,” 

De Vigny nodded assent. 

“¢ Ah,’ he went on, ‘in future ages people will acknowledge that 
the nineteenth century had its two Dumas, as the seventeenth had 
its Pierre and Thomas Corneille !’ 

“*Very likely,’ replied my companion with killing gravity, taking 
my arm and preparing to cross the Boulevard. ‘ Until then, Mon- 
sieur Thomas, I have the honour of wishing you good day !’” 

As he finished speaking, Madame Anais Ségalas was announced, 
and a lady, apparently on the sunny side of forty, whose dark 
lustrous eyes and singularly clear complexion sufficiently denoted her 
Creole origin, entered the room. She was evidently a favourite, 
both with the host and hostess, and, as I afterwards learnt, had 
recently published a volume of verse, entitled ‘ Les Oiseaux de Passage,’ 
which had attracted the notice of the Academy, and established her 
reputation as one of the rising poetesses of the day. When she had 
been installed in a seat by the fire, she apologised for her absence on 
the preceding Wednesday, laying the blame on Madame Ancelot, 
who had paid her an unconscionably long visit, and wearied her to 
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death by her intolerable conceit. “TI will give you an example,” she 
said : “ we were talking of the silly compliments we women often receive 
in society, and I remarked how wanting in a-propos they generally 
were. ‘Not always,’ she replied; ‘now and then they hit the 
right nail on the head. For instance, the other evening at Madame 
Flora Tristan’s, I was sitting by an old diplomatic celebrity, a most 
intelligent man, who told me that my eyes were my most attractive 
feature, because they reflected my “ esprit,” like those of Madame de 
Staél. How he discovered the resemblance,’ added Madame 
Virginie, ‘I did not enquire; but I assure you it gave me great 
pleasure to hear him say so, for it was perfectly true.’ ” 

“That reminds me,” said Antony Deschamps, “of our tiresome 
acquaintance the Vicomte d’Arlincourt. When his last novel—would 
it were the last !—came out, Roger de Beauvoir, wishing to ascertain 
what amount of flattery the author of ‘ Le Solitaire’ was capable of 
swallowing, purposely threw himself in his way, and congratulated 
him warmly on the success of his new production, enthusiastically 
dilating on the absorbing interest of the plot, the admirably con- 
trasted characters, and the picturesque originality of the style. 
When he had exhausted every imaginable term of laudation, fearing 
that he might have gone too far and aroused the other’s suspicion, he 
stopped short. ‘ Pray go on,’ said the Vicomte complacently, ‘ your 
views exactly coincide with my own. Indiscriminate praise has no 
charm for me ; but there is always something to be gained by listen- 
ing to truth.’” 

Meanwhile, our party had been augmented by the arrival of a tall 
and extremely thin personage, stooping slightly, and peering through 
an eye-glass attached to a black ribbon. From the portraits I had 
seen of him I immediately recognised the actor Bocage, the original 
representative of ‘ Antony,’ and of Buridan in ‘La Tour de Nesle ;’ 
and was much gratified when de Vigny presented me to him as a 
young Englishman specially interested in the drama, and engaged in 
collecting materials for a work on the Parisian stage. He was then 
unoccupied, having quitted the Théitre Francais shortly before the 
first appearance of Mademoiselle Rachel, and the consequent revival 
of the classic repertory ; and, as might be expected, was no great 
admirer of either. ‘‘ Que voulez-vous ? ” he said, “ since the new star 
has taken the town by storm, nothing goes down but Corneille and 
Racine ; and we poor interpreters of Hugo, Dumas, and our worthy 
host, Marie Dorval and I, are as completely forgotten as the master- 
pieces we helped to create! Is it not so, Count? Would ‘ Marion 
Del’Orme’ or ‘ Chatterton’ have a chance of success beside ‘ Horace’ 
and ‘ Andromaque’ galvanised by a declamatory novice ? ” 

“You are unjust, Bocage,” replied de Vigny; ‘Corneille and 
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Racine are the glories of France, and Mademoiselle Rachel is 
unquestionably a great actress. Rest assured, however, that the day 
will come when the worth of what is now neglected will be fully 
appreciated, and that neither you nor we will have laboured in 
vain.” 

“ May be so,” muttered the actor; ‘“ but I shall not live to see it.” 

“Did you hear Madame Sophie Gay’s answer to Viennet ?” asked 
Madame Ségalas, whom this discussion did not appear to interest. 
“The ‘ grand sec’ was in one of his savage humours, and abused 
everybody, especially Lamartine, who, he declared, was terribly 
overrated, and a very indifferent poet. Madame Gay immediately 
took up the cudgels in defence of her favourite author, and sharply 
retorted: ‘If he is not the best poet we have, he is certainly not the 
worst ; that place, Monsieur Viennet,’ looking him full in the face as 
she spoke, ‘is taken already !’” 

“ Posterity,” said Antony Deschamps, “ will decide which deserves 
the first place, Lamartine or Hugo. Do you remember,” he 
continued, addressing our host, “the letter received by Victor, 
bearing no other address than the words, ‘To the greatest poet in 
France’? ” 

“Perfectly,” answered the Count. “Hugo forwarded it to 
Lamartine in the Rue de l'Université, and he in his turn sent it back 
to the Place Royale. Which of the two finished by opening i* was 
never known, for the story goes no further.” 

“Ts Monsieur Nodier likely to be here to-day ?” inquired Bocage. 

“T fancy not,” replied de Vigny. ‘‘ Poor Nodier is generally too 
hard-up towards the end of the month to think of his friends. 
Money melts in his hands like snow in June, and neither he nor any 
one else has the slightest idea what becomes of it. Some years ago, 
he was on the point of emigrating to Russia, where a lucrative post as 
librarian had been offered him ; and agreed to go, provided that a 
certain sum were advanced to enable him to pay his debts. A month 
or two later, Charles Didier met him lounging on the Boulevard. 

“¢ How is this?’ he said; ‘I imagined you were at St. Peters- 
burg !’” 

“* Ah,’ replied Nodier, ‘the fact is, I had not sufficient funds for 
the journey. I started with ten thousand francs in my pocket, but 
somehow, or other—lI can’t in the least conceive how it happened— 
when I got to Brussels, I found I hadn’t a sou of it left !’” 

“But here comes Sainte-Beuve,” he added, as a short, stoutly- 
built individual with a singularly high forehead, on each side of 
which a scanty modicum of wiry hair was carefully brushed, bustled 
into the room; “he is Nodier’s ‘fidus Achates,’ and knows more 
about him than any one.” 
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“Nodier!” exclaimed the new-comer, who had caught the last 
words. “I have just left him inconsolable, like Calypso, at having 
been done out of two hundred and fifty francs, the price agreed on 
between him and Charpentier for a preface he had written to one of 
Dumas’s books. Our friend Charles, being as usual short of cash, 
had stipulated that the money should be sent to him as soon as 
possible ; so Charpentier, who is very punctual in his payments, took 
it a day or two after to Nodier’s rooms at the Arsenal, and finding 
only his wife, who, as you are aware, is as close-fisted as her husband 
is the reverse, delivered the sum to her, and returned to the Rue de 
Seine. On his arrival, he found Nodier fretting and fuming on 
account of his absence. 

“* Here you are at last!’ cried Charles. ‘Ihave been waiting all 
the morning for those two hundred and fifty franes.’ 

“* You will find them at home,’ replied Charpentier. ‘I gave 
them to Madame half-an-hour ago, and here is her receipt.’ 

“* Miséricorde!’ shouted Nodier, in a paroxysm of despair; ‘in 
that case, I shall never see a centime of them.’ 

“ And,” concluded the narrator, “ taking Madame’s thrifty pro- 
pensities into consideration, I am tolerably certain that he never will.” 

“Monsieur Sainte-Beuve,” said Madame Ségalas, sipping a glass 
of lemonade, which, with a variety of syrups and cakes, had just been 
handed round, “ what is that story Gustave Planche is telling about 
Victor Hugo and a barber?” 

“Hardly worth repeating, Madame,” answered the author of 
‘Volupté,’ but at your service, such as it is. It seems that in the 
Rue Culture Ste. Catherine, near Hugo's house in the Place Royale, a 
hair-dresser named Brassier has lately opened a shop on rather a 
large scale for the Marais.” 

“ Brassier!” interrupted Bocage, “I know him. He was coiffeur 
at the Porte St. Martin in my time.” 

“The same, no doubt,” said Sainte-Beuve. “ Well, Hugo and 
Planche, who lives somewhere in that quarter, both patronised him, 
and went regularly there to be shaved. One day Gustave happened 
to ask the tonsor how he was getting on. 

“*¢ Famously, monsieur, was the reply. ‘ One of my lady customers 
has recommended me to several of her friends who are all going to 
employ me, thirty of them, and has given me a list of their names and 
addresses.’ 

“< Bravo!’ said Planche, and went out, thinking no more about 
the matter. 

“A day or two later he came in again, and during the process of 
shaving inquired of the operator how many of the thirty ladies he had 
already seen. 
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“Not one, Monsieur,’ sighed the hairdresser, looking the picture 
of misery ; ‘and all owing to Monsieur Victor Hugo.’ 

“Victor Hugo! Why, what can he have to do with it?’ 

“<« Kyverything, Monsieur, unfortunately for me. Soon after you 
left the other day he came in to be shaved, and sat down on the 
very chair you are occupying now. While I was adjusting the 
napkin, he took a pencil out of his pocket, laid hold of a sheet of 
paper that was lying on the table, and began to write, making a 
sign to me that he was not ready. I waited full five minutes, but 
he only stopped writing to bite the end of his pencil, and then began 
again. Another customer having entered the shop, and my assistant 
being out on an errand, I ventured to tell Monsieur Hugo that I 
was greatly pressed for time, on which he looked up and quietly 
said, “So am I,” put the paper in his pocket, and walked away 
without having been shaved at all. 

“« The same evening I asked my assistant what had become of the 
list the lady had given me, “It was on the table this morning,” he 
said; and then it struck me that Monsieur Hugo must have taken 
it. I hurried off to the Place Royale, and found him hard at work 
as usual. When I told him I had come for the paper, and why 
I wanted it, he stared at me in astonishment. 

“What paper ?’ he inquired. 

“<The paper you were writing on this morning,’ I replied, ‘ which 
you took off the table in my shop.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ he said, ‘I remember now. When I came home, I had 
another idea which pleased me better; and, as I had no further use 
for your paper 

“‘* You didn’t burn it, Monsieur ?’ 

“¢T am sorry to say I did.’ 

“¢ And as if that was not enough,’ continued Brassier, ‘ the lady 
who wrote out the list for me is gone to Italy for the winter; and 


of all the names and addresses she gave me, I can’t for the life of me 
recollect a single one!’” 





It was now nearly five o’clock, and, conscious that I had already 
overstepped the ordinary limits of a first visit, I profited by the 
termination of Sainte-Beuve’s anecdote to take leave of my genial 
host and taciturn hostess; while the rest of the party were deeply 
engaged in discussing whether Emile Deschamps’s version of 
“Macbeth,” with Bocage and Madame Dorval as the hero and 
heroine, should be brought out at the Odéon or at the Porte St. 
Martin. 


CuarLtes Hervey. 
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Lecollections of Madame Srederic O'Connell. 





Mapame O’ConneLLt was a German; though she left her native 
country young, and resided most of her life in Paris, she spoke 
French with a decidedly Teutonic accent. She was the wife of a 
handsome, military-looking man of Irish origin and Belgian breeding. 
Unfortunately, this husband bored her; and when asked where 
Monsieur O’Connell was, she invariably answered, with a character- 
istic shrug, “ The apartment is too small, so I have packed him off.” 

Madame O’Connell had splendid qualities as an artist; her 
colouring was particularly fine, especially the flesh tones. She 
had studied the old masters, and the arrangement of her draperies 
recalled Paul Veronese and Velasquez. At one time she had a 
great vogue in Paris, but unfortunately she overdid Bohemian vic 
Parisienne in her private life, so her hand in middle life, lost, in a 
measure, its cunning, and the brain its power. Her masterpieces 
were portraits. Amongst the remarkable men she painted were 
Théophile Gautier, Alexandre Dumas, Le Pere Enfantin (the founder 
of the St. Simon sect). There was also a very striking picture of 
“Rachel morte.” The tragédienne was depicted lying on her death- 
bed, with folded hands, her head wreathed with laurels ; by the couch 
stood a classic lamp, the dying light of which symbolised the ex- 
tinguished genius of the greatest classic actress of modern times. 

Madame O’Connell’s pictures were familiar objects in the Salon. 
As a mathematician she was remarkable, and delighted in this 
abstruse science. She was a thorough musician, a worshipper of 
Balzac, knowing nearly by heart ail the ‘ Comédie Humaine.’ 

I shall never forget the first impression Madame O’Connell made 
upon me when I called upon her with my mother. I was then a 
very young girl, and wished to study art. Madame O’Connell was 
at that time no longer prosperous; her pictures did not fetch the 
prices they used to do, and her portraits were not as successful. She 
had, however, an atelier, where ladies studied painting. 

Madame O'Connell resided in La Place Vintimille, a quiet, 
secluded square close to the Rue d’Amsterdam, one of the noisiest 
streets in Paris. Her house was easily recognised because of the 
large frontage of glass denoting the studio. A concierge in shirt 
sleeves was smoking a long clay pipe, while his wife was peeling 
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vegetables inside her loge. When we inquired for Madame O’Connell, 
the male Cerberus jerked his thumb and laconically answered, 
“Aw second.” We went up a polished staircase, ranz a bell; the 
door was opened by a woman in a white cap and blue apron, holding 
a saucepan. My mother handed her card ; the bonne left us standing 
in a small kitchen, to see if Madame would receive us. In a second 
or so after, we heard a deep voice exclaim, “ Faites entrer.” 

The lonne and her saucepan preceded us into a large studio, the 
walls of which were covered with pictures. In the corner stood a 
huge palm-tree; skins of beasts were strewn on the floor. There 
was a piano, a skeleton, a lay figure, a big bureau, with writing 
materials, and several yellow-backed French novels lying about. 
From behind a curtain appeared a very stout, short woman, almost 
as broad as she was long, dressed in black, holding a brilliantly- 
prepared palette and mahl-stick in her hand. Round her large head 
was a broad velvet ribbon; to this was attached a black lace veil. 
Her face was very sallow; the nose broad, with quivering nostrils ; 
the lips thick; but the plain countenance was redeemed by the 
wonderful brown eyes, full of fire and intelligence. A kind of 
magnetic power seemed to emanate from this little woman; she 
projected an awra of energy. 

“So you want to study art, mon enfant?” exclaimed Madame 
O'Connell. “Youth is the proper time, I can assure you; it is a 
difficult métier. I see,” she continued, passing her hand lightly 
over my forehead, “that you have the organ of colour and imagi- 
nation, but I doubt if you have perseverance ; enfin nous verrons.” 

We looked round the walls. 

“That is Théophile Gautier’s portrait,’ exclaimed Madame 
O'Connell. “It was a pleasure to paint him—such a delightful 
talker! He was as fascinating as his books. You see, he is in his 
dressing-gown. I insisted on painting him in that costume, for I 
abhor the nineteenth century male dress. A shiny suit of black 
cloth is to me a nightmare. It is all very well for épiciers and fools 
to be anxious about their clothes; but when a man is a genius, he 
need not care about his coat. Ah, that is my own portrait,” she 
continued, when she saw me looking at a splendid picture of a young 
woman in a white satin dress, with pearl ornaments. “ Yes, I was 
then about twenty-two, slim and graceful, and strongly under the 
influence of Velasquez. Ah, is not that satin masterly? Those 
reflets are sublime. Mon Dieu, it is first-rate work!” 

Madame O’Connell’s admiration of her own production was amusing 
and very genuine. 

On an easel stood a genie picture ; it fas¢inated me, because of its 
dramatic qualities, but though at that time no judge of art, I could 
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even then see that there was none of the glow and tone of her earlier 
productions. 

“You will excuse me, if I attend to a little cooking,” suddenly 
remarked Madame, opening a buffet ; and taking out a raw steak, she 
threw it over the bright burning coals, without putting it on a 
gridiron. ‘It may seem barbarous to you, shocking! Isn’t that the 
English word—but that is my way of cooking wn biftec (beefsteak), 
my servant does it carelessly! Now this picture,” she continued, 
approaching the spot where we both stood, “is a scene from one of 
Balzac’s novels. This woman is burning her father’s will, thinking 
he is dead ; but he is not gone yet. Look at his hand thrust out 
from the bed-curtains. I call it a chef-d’euvre! you do not see his 
face. It is not necessary—that hand tells everything—it expresses 
the protest of the expiring father against the daughter’s crime. Is it 
not spectral? Hh done, how dramatic! And the woman’s face and 
attitude, how fine they are! She shrinks as if she saw a ghost, her 
countenance expressing triumphant evil. When I want to be 
inspired, I go to Balzac or to the Bible!” 

“Now, this,” turning to a big canvas on another easel, “is the 
temptation of Eve. There is Le Diable!” 

It was not easy to admire the large naked woman stretched out on 
the grass, with a hideous demon grinning close to her. 

“Ah, you are not enthusiastic about this my last work, but J 
admire it, and that is the great affair; that piece of flesh is equal to 
Rubens ; some people say that my Eve is too fat, but I like plump 
people so voila, and as for Le Diable, I see him comme ¢a tant pis, 
if it is not popular I don’t care to please the masses of fools who 
know as little about art as that biftek—a propos, it is cooked and if 
you will excuse me, I shall eat it while it is hot.” 

We now left the atelier, and a few days after this visit, I became 
an cleve of Madame O’Connell. She did not take much interest in her 
pupils; once a week, for about half-an-hour, she gave us a lesson in 
colour ; it was a treat to see her lay in a head, or a piece of still life ; 
she put on the colour thickly, the tones mosaic-like side by side; fine 
impasto and transparent shadows: the ébauches were very fine, but 
she spoilt her work in the finish. 

I have often wondered why so gifted a woman did not make a 
greater mark, but she was too many-sided to concentrate her 
wonderful energy on her painting alone; she would spend hours 
working out difficult problems in mathematics or reading her beloved 
Balzac. She delighted in clever society, went out almost every 
evening to soiiées, besides having réwnzons in her studio ; such people 
as Daniel Sterne, La Comtesse Dash, Dumas, Feydeau Le Pere 
Enfantin, Champfleury, editors of papers, &e., &c., were to be found 
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constantly discoursing in the dimly lit ateliev, the only refreshment, 
weak tea, sirops and biscuits. Now and then her young pupils had a 
dance. I remember how much we enjoyed these impromptu terpsi- 
chorean feats; Madame O'Connell played dance music excellently, 
and as the studio was very large, we had plenty of space ; sometimes 
we would purposely shake the skeleton, so as to hear the dry 
bones rattle. Once Madame gave a fancy ball, with a pic-nic supper ; 
the ladies providing the dishes, the men, the wines. It was a festive 
scene, Madame looking remarkably striking as the Queen of the 
Night, in grey-blue tulle spangled with stars, a crescent silvery moon 
and an owl on her head. 

What a motley incongruous assemblage ; kings, peasants, monks, 
devils, postillions soubrettes, naiads, nymphs, animals, and gods! I 
was a vivandiere des zouaves, and from my little barrel of cognac, 
perturbed many a strong brain. The supper was a great success ; in 
the dawn we were still dancing madly in the atelier. 

This sort of excitement was not conducive to the repose necessary 
to the artist for the creation of beautiful work. Madame O’Connell’s 
picture suffered, and strange to say, she did not realise the cause 
of her failure. Her great Eve and the Devil was refused by the 
Salon; her indignation against the jury was great. 

Madame O’Connell, though frivolous apparently, was interested 
in many social questions, such as the rights of humanity, the 
liberty of woman. She was a curious mixture of lavishness and 
sordidness; one of her greatest delights was buying second-hand 
clothes and odd pieces of old furniture which she hoarded up. Once a 
week she made a pilgrimage to Le Marché du Temple, the emporium 
for second-hand trade, especially wearing apparel—such as laces, 
furs, jewellery, dresses, boots, hair, and even teeth. The Temple was 
erected by the Knight Templars in the thirteenth century, and is 
now a regular market ; the upstair halls are devoted to the second- 
hand trade; it was there that the brilliantly talented Madame 
O’Connell delighted to spend hours, bargaining, buying heaps of 
things she would never require, merely for the pleasure of getting 
clothes at reduced prices—useless hoards, which overflowed her big 
studio. But how pleased she was, when she had acquired a piece of 
lace, a dress, or feathers, &c., for the quarter of the price asked. 
Madame O’Connell would exhibit her trophies to her friends and 
pupils with as much exultation as a general would his colours from 
the battlefield. The insolent speeches and the insulting epithets 
lavished upon her by the Merchandes du Temple for offering the third 
of what they asked for their wares were repeated to her friends with 
expressions of triumph; if she managed to make her bargain success- 
fully what matter if the Meichandes abused her? They were defeated. 
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Madame O’Connell was deeply attached to 2 man, low in origin, 
very poor, but who had a genius for mathematics ; her devotion to 
this individual was touching and unswerving; her middle age was 
made happy by his constant companionship. She cared not for what 
the world said about this Ziatson. When Monsieur O’Connell died, 
she expected this man to marry her; but he left her then though 
she had supported him when he was poor ; this sore disappointment 
preyed upon her excitable mind—she became morbidly melancholy, 
ceased to paint; debts pressed upon her; at last she was declared 
bankrupt. 

For a time her many friends helped her; but little by little her 
powerful brain gave way, nothing could rouse her. The siege of 
Paris by her own countrymen the Germans gave her the last blow, 
and drove her quite mad. She had to be put under restraint, and 
died in a lunatic asylum in Paris. 

It was asad finale to a brilliant career—brilliant because of her 
genius and energy. This is but an inadequate sketch of a unique 
personality, interesting because of the many contradictions it 
presented ; pathetic, because of its failure. 


HEnnIETTE CorKRAN. 
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Cuarter XLY. 
STELLA SIGNALS FOR ASSISTANCE. 


Lavy Hester, who was neither a foolish nor an ungenerous woman, 
made a moderate use of her victory over Stella, refraining frony 
irritating remarks during the remainder of the day, and graciously 
excusing her protégée from attending several parties at night when 
the latter pleaded fatigue and headache. But Stella was none the 
less humiliated and disgusted with herself. It was true enough 
that she had been enlightened by many recent indications as to 
the moral worth of Mr. Thomas Heywood, but there was no denying 
that she had for some time made herself his champion in a quite 
uncalled-for manner, having at first really believed that he was 
maligned, and having afterwards been actuated by a pardonable 
desire to mislead Lady Hester, whose championship of Oswald 
Kennedy had seemed to her equally uncalled for. 

Now there could be no doubt as to what would be Lady Hester’s 
view of the present situation, nor of the course of action which she 
would adopt in consequence of it. Lady Hester was probably 
benevolent enough to rejoice at Gertrude’s deliverance from an 
infamous plot; but that would not in her eyes be the principal 
ground for exulting over the downfall of Tom Heywood. She 
had chosen to assume that Stella was hesitating between two 
suitors, with a predisposition in favour of the wrong one, and now 
that that wrong one had been exhibited in his true colours, the 
other would assuredly be marched up, willy-nilly, with a flourish 
of trumpets, and given to understand that Stella was eager to beg 
his pardon and accept the offer which he had not made. There 
was not much delicacy about Lady Hester. She was sincerely 
desirous of making those whom she loved happy, but was intolerant 
of anything that she considered affectation, and apt to be in- 
eredulous if assured that their notions of happiness did not 
coincide with hers. Hitherto Stella had been more diverted than 
provoked by the design which her old friend had pushed forward 
so undisguisedly ; but it would not be at all diverting to be thrust 
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into Mr. Kennedy’s reluctant arms with a hasty “Bless you, my 
children!” And that, metaphorically, if not quite literally, was 
the very thing which was likely to happen. 

She thought over this most unpleasant probability in the silent 
watches of the night, and she thought also of the communication 
which had been made to her by Madame de Révigny. Certainly 
she owed Oswald an apology, and he should have it some day ; but 
what would he think if she were to abase herself before him at the 
very moment when he was being urged to plunge into matrimony 
by the well-meant misrepresentations of Lady Hester? She could 
see his ironical smile, she could imagine the considerate politeness 
with which he would leave it to her to disclaim sentiments which 
Lady Hester would be sure to ascribe openly to them both, and 
she had no difficulty in summoning up before her mind’s eye a 
scene which she felt that no earthly inducement would persuade 
her to go through. 

Rising in the morning with a perfectly genuine headache, she 
decided that there was nothing for it but flight; and this, of 
course, could only be accomplished by means of a little strategy, 
since Lady Hester would assuredly not allow her to bring her 
visit to an abrupt end upon any pretext which admitted of dis- 
cussion. Therefore she breakfasted in her own room, and did not 
go downstairs until she had seen the brougham drive away from 
the door. On the staircase she met Lady Hester’s maid, who had 
a message for her—her ladyship’s love, and she was afraid she 
wouldn’t be in to luncheon—which was highly satisfactory. 
Stella now put on her hat and walked round to the nearest post- 
office, whence she sent the following despatch to Mrs. Farnaby : 
“Please telegraph for me at once. Don’t give reasons. I want 
to go home.” 

Having done that she breathed more freely. People who are 
telegraphed for by their relations have no choice but to obey the 
summons, and in anticipation of it she instructed her maid to pack 
up. It was even possible that she might be able to leave the 
house before Lady Hester’s return. But a great and not altogether 
welcome surprise was in store for her. Just before the luncheon 
hour, when she was beginning to think that an answer to her 
appeal might soon be looked for, the drawing-room door was 
thrown open and gave admittance, not to Mrs. Farnaby’s telegram, 
but to Mrs, Farnaby herself. 

“Kate!” exclaimed Stella, starting up and failing, in her 
amazement, to realise the impossibility of so bulky a response 
having reached her in so short a time. “Did you get my 
message, then ?” 
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“ Message ?” echoed Mrs. Farnaby between two kisses ; “ what 
message? Did you send me one? The last time I heard from 
you was nearly ten days ago; and upon my word, Stella dear, I 
think I might have been excused for coming up to London to see 
whether you were still alive.” 

“Yes; of course you must have started before my telegram 
could be delivered,” agreed Stella with a sigh. “ How unlucky! 
Iam sorry I was so remiss about writing, Kate; but the fact is 
that I had nothing particular to say until to-day. And I suppose 
you haven’t really come here to satisfy yourself of my existence ?” 

Mrs. Farnaby unbuttoned her jacket, sat down and laughed. 

“ Not exactly,” she answered. “I presume that if anything 
had happened to you, Lady Hester would have had the decency 
to let me hear of it. If you want to know why I am here, you 
have only to picture to yourself what life at The Nest without 
a creature to speak to from morning to night would be like. I 
endured it until I felt that my brain was giving way, and then 
all of a sudden it flashed across me that I was a free agent and 
that I didn’t require a chaperon; so I wrote to the hotel in 
Clarges Street where we used to stay in years gone by, and as 
soon as I heard that they had rooms for me I packed up my 
clothes and started. Don’t be alarmed; I’m not going to ask 
you to introduce me to your friends. All I want is a little mild 
dissipation in the shape of shopping and theatres, and perhaps 
you won’t refuse to keep me company when you have an occasional 
spare hour or two. Mr. Heywood will be kind enough to do escort 
for us, I dare say. Mr. Heywood,” added Mrs. Farnaby, with a 
conscious simper, “has been more considerate in the way of 
writing than some people who shall be nameless. I heard from 
him the other day, and he asked me why I didn’t pay London a 
visit. Indeed I believe that was what put it into my head to try 
what a little change would do for me. Stella dear, tell me the 
truth—I don’t want to be flattered—does it strike you that I 
have grown any fatter since you left?” 

“No, I don’t think so—well, perhaps a little,” answered Stella 
heartlessly. ‘“ But, Kate, it is most unfortunate that you should 
have chosen this time for leaving home. I telegraphed only a 
few hours ago to say that I wanted to go back to you at once.’ 

“My arms are open to receive you,’ ’ replied Mrs. Farnaby 
placidly. “Have you fallen out with Lady Hester, or what is 
the matter? Anyhow, you can come to Clarges Street as soon 
as you like, and I shall be only too delighted to have you 
with me.” 

“But Clarges Street will hardly do, I am afraid ; I want to get 
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away from London with as little delay as possible. All sorts of 
horrid things have been happening in the last fewdays. To begin 
with, I must tell you that both you and I have been quite deceived 
in Mr. Heywood, who turns out to be worse than an impostor.” 

“You don’t mean to say so!” exclaimed Mrs. Farnaby, without, 
however, looking much dismayed. “ What has the poor man done 
to offend you so deeply ?” 

Stella gave a succinct account of Tom’s various offences, which 
her cousin interrupted from time to time by ejaculations indicative 
of surprise and condolence, but which did not appear to produce 
the effect anticipated by the narrator. When it was over Mrs. 
Farnaby had nothing but pity to express for Tom Heywood ; all 
her indignation was reserved for Mr. Fisher, whom she declared 
to be “a downright Mephistopheles,” and worthy of hanging, at 
the very least. 

“He has had to deal with a very willing Faust, at any rate,” 
observed Stella; “and I suppose you will hardly hold him re- 
sponsible for Mr. Heywood’s dishonest transactions in America ?” 

“ Well, really I don’t know; I should think it was very likely 
indeed that he instigated them. And after all, what you call his 
dishonest transactions don’t seem to have been so very heinous— 
a mere inability to pay when pay-day came, as far as I can 
understand.” 

“One must presume that he himself thought his conduct 
heinous, inasmuch as he was prepared to let Gertrude marry that 
man rather than consent to it’s being made known.” 

“That only shows what a monster of iniquity Mr. Fisher must 
be. How abominably he must have slandered us all to make 
poor Mr. Heywood believe that we should turn our backs upon 
him because he did something wrong or foolish once upon a 
time! As if the best of us hadn’t done plenty of wrong and 
foolish things ! ” 

“With every wish to be humble and charitable, I can’t go quite 
the length of coupling myself with Mr. Heywood,” said Stella. 

“T dare say he wouldn’t ask you to do so, my dear; but I 
should think you might manage to exist in the same city with 
him. Bad as he is, he is only one among four million odd in- 
habitants, you know, and his presence can’t contaminate the air 
to any appreciable extent.” 

“Oh, it isn’t on his account that I want to go away,” answered 
Stella. “I don’t think he will cross my path again oftener than 
he can help, and if he did I shouldn’t care. But Lady Hester 
is so tiresome, and—and I have reasons Kate dear, will you 
be very kind and take me straight home without asking questions ? ” 

2Nn 2 
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But this was too outrageous a demand to make upon any 
woman’s forbearance; and such Mrs. Farnaby at once declared it 
to be. “I don't know that I shall take you home, Stella,” said 
she ; “all things considered, I think it is a pretty cool request. 
But if I do give in to your caprices, and allow myself to be done 
out of my holiday and hustled back to the country like this, at 
least I will know the reason why.” 

So Stella had to confess the truth, and was a good deal laughed 
at for her pains. 

“My dear child,” Mrs. Farnaby said, “ I don’t see what there 
is to make such a pother about. Either Mr. Kennedy means to 
propose to you or he doesn’t. If he doesn’t, he won’t; and if he 
does, what is to prevent him from taking a ticket to Bletching- 
ham, like other people ?” 

However, as she was really a very good-natured woman, and as 
her sympathies were in some respects wider than Lady Hester’s, 
she ended by yielding to the pressure brought to bear upon her, 
Only she flatly refused to return home that same afternoon, as 
Stella entreated her to do. 

“T can’t, and what’s more, I won’t!” she declared. ‘“ You can 
tell Lady Hester that I was dying of loneliness without you— 
which is true enough—and that I’ve come to drag you home by 
the hair of your head, and that I'll take no refusal. Make up any 
story you like; and you will find me waiting for you on the plat- 
form at eleven o'clock to-morrow morning. But as for rushing 
back forthwith and finding no dinner when we arrive—no, thank 
you! As itis, I shall have to spend the whole afternoon tearing 
about from shop to shop ; and even so I shan’t be able to get half 
the things I want. Perhaps, if I put myself to all this incon- 
venience to oblige you, you will consent to come up to London 
with me for a few days later in the season and help me to buy my 
frocks at my leisure?” 

“Of course I will, you dear old thing!” answered Stella, “ and 
you will enjoy it ever so much more than you would if you stayed 
on now, all alone in that hotel. We won’t let a soul know that 
we are here, and we'll go to the theatres and have all sorts of 
fun.” 

Mrs. Farnaby assented, with a slight mental reservation. In 
her opinion the fun of going to the theatres would be in no way 
spoilt by the company of a cavalier, and she even thought that 
Tom Heywood would be a suitable person to act in that capacity. 
But this was evidently not the time to say so. Therefore she 
made no further allusion to the subject, and after swallowing a 
hasty luncheon set off to do her shopping. 
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Nothing is more stupid than to sneer at pleasures which one 
cannot understand. The pleasures of shopping are and must ever 
be incomprehensible to the male mind; but that they exist is as 
certain as the distance of the planet Sirius from the earth, or any 
other virtually incomprehensible fact, and it may be hoped that 
Mrs. Farnaby enjoyed them to the full on that hot summer after- 
noon, for every one will admit that she deserved to do so. The 
sacrifice which she was making was no such small one, as sacrifices 
go, nor did she feel by any means sure that it was not absurd and 
unnecessary. The chances were that Stella really meant to accept 
Oswald Kennedy, and would accept him before long. Why, then, 
could she not do so at once, instead of spoiling other people’s 
sport? It was all very well to talk about later in the season ; 
but later in the season certain persons—or, to speak more 
accurately, a certain person—might have left London. These 
reflections would, no doubt, have made poor Mrs. Farnaby both 
sad and cross, had she not been provided with the consolation 
above mentioned. It was evening when she reached her hotel, 
pleasantly wearied, with a kaleidoscopic vision of hats, bonnets, 
tea-gowns, and chiffons of all hues and descriptions floating before 
her eyes ; and as she stepped down from the hansom, whom should 
she desery, by the happiest of happy chances, advancing along 
the pavement but Tom Heywood himself. 

It was a pleasant meeting for them both. Tom, who, since 
Stella’s cruel and disdainful treatment of him, had fallen back 
into the depths of woe, and was suffering from a painful sensation 
of having been kicked all round, was grateful for Mrs. Farnaby’s 
cordial greeting, and still more so when she had volubly informed 
him that she knew of his misfortunes. In a few minutes he had 
heard of her interview with her cousin, “ whom | am going to 
carry off home with me the first thing to-morrow morning,” she 
said. “ But we can’t talk out in the street ; won’t you come in? 
Or are you in a hurry?” 

He was in no hurry at all, he replied, and of course he would 
be only too delighted to have a chat with Mrs. Farnaby. “ You 
don’t mean to cut my acquaintance, then?” he asked, with a 
melancholy little smile, when he had been told to find a chair for 
himself in Mrs. Farnaby’s sitting-room. 

“Not I!” she returned heartily. “I don’t cut my friends upon 
such small provocation; I judge of people by experience, not by 
report. Added to which, I only know what Stella has been pleased 
to tell me ; and that might sound very different if I heard your 
version of the story.” 


“Thank you!” exclaimed Tom, with unaffected warmth. 
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Here at last was a reasonable woman and one imbued with a 
love of fair play. Without waiting for further encouragement, he 
proceeded to tell his story, which in truth had a very different 
ring from that related by Stella, although he was not sparing of 
his self-accusations. ‘ One’s sins find one out,” he sighed. “It’s 
all right, I suppose, and I have no business to complain. If I 
hadn’t made that one false step years ago Fisher would never have 
had me at his mercy, and I shouldn’t have had to choose between 
accepting his terms and being publicly disgraced.” 

“Nonsense about public disgrace!” cried Mrs. Farnaby. 
“Your enemies, if you have any, might rejoice in raking up old 
scandals about you; but you pay a poor compliment to your 
friends if you think*they are so shabby. If I had been you, I 
should have snapped my fingers in Mr. Fisher’s face.” 

“Perhaps it might have been better to do so,” agreed Tom 
thoughtfully ; “but all friends are not as staunch and generous 
as you are. Oswald and Miss Mowbray are a little hard upon 
me, I think; but I can understand their view. According to 
them, I ought never to have admitted the possibility of Gertrude’s 
marrying Fisher.” 

“Well, to be honest, I don’t think you ought,” said Mrs. 
Farnaby. “It was a—an error in judgment, perhaps. However, 
there’s no question of her marrying him now, so it doesn’t signify. 
All this will soon blow over and be forgotten, you'll see.” 

Thus Tom was comforted and consoled, and walked away down 
Clarges Street at last with the happy conviction that there was at 
all events one person in the world who was prepared to stick to 
him through good report and evil report. Mrs. Farnaby, for her 
part, enjoyed her solitary dinner more than she had expected to 
do. It is pleasant to be generous, more pleasant still to know 
that one’s generosity is appreciated, and most pleasant of all to 
be free from any distressing doubt as to the worthiness of its 
object. This excellent woman, for her weal or for her woe, had 
an opinion of Tom Heywood which was not altogether mistaken ; 
although it would doubtless have appeared almost ludicrously so 
to many of his most intimate acquaintances. 


Cuartern XLVI. 
A STERN CHASE. 


OswaLp, it may be remembered, had stated, before taking leave of 
his nephew, that it was his intention to see Gertrude without loss 
of time, in order to avert so untoward an event as her acceptance 
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of Mr. Fisher’s offer. But the firmest intentions are always liable 
to be defeated by trivial accidents, and it happened that on the 
following day Oswald was in no condition to see anybody or go 
anywhere. All his life he had been subject to occasional nervous 
headaches which usually lasted ten or twelve hours, and which 
for that length of time put him as effectually hors de combat as if 
he had been dead and buried. Very likely the emotions and 
vexations which he had experienced during his visit to Tom and 
before it may have induced one of these attacks; but whatever 
its cause, he knew, the moment that he lifted his head from the 
pillow the next morning, what was in store for him, and that he 
might just as well lie down again as get up. It was unfortunate, 
from his point of view, that he should be so incapacitated, and he 
fretted over it as much asa man with an excruciating pain in his 
head can fret over anything; but in reality the misfortune was 
not so great as he imagined, for his proposed visit to Ladbroke 
Square, if it could have been paid, would in all probability have 
clashed with that of Mr. Fisher or with that of Algy Pycroft, 
which would have been productive of discomfort to all parties 
concerned. 

Twenty-four hours later he presented himself at Mrs. Worsley’s 
house, and was ushered into the presence of that lady, who said, 
“Oh, Mr. Kennedy, I was just going to write to you. You have 
seen Lady Hester Burke, I suppose?” 

Oswald intimated that he had. 

“And you are here, of course, in consequence of what I told her. 
Well, do you know, Iam rather sorry now that I didn’t hold my 
tongue. As it turns out, 1 might have done so, and the family 
skeleton might have remained in the family cupboard; but how 
was I to guess that Mr. Fisher would retire all of a sudden, 
leaving Gertrude at liberty to marry whom she pleases, and pro- 
mising to do nothing to injure either her or her brother ?” 

“Ts that what has happened?” asked Oswald. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the old lady rather testily ; “that is what 
has happened. He has gone off to America, and doesn’t mean to 
come back again, I am told. I must say that I am provoked with 
the man for playing us all such a trick. One can understand 
people trying to make themselves out better than they are; but 
what is gained by pretending to be a knave if you are not a knave 
it isn’t so easy to see. Gertrude says he repented at the last 
moment, which may be true. It would have been more to the 
purpose if he could have managed to repent two days earlier, 


before I made up my mind to take Lady Hester Burke into my 
confidence.” 
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“Perhaps,” observed Oswald, with a smile, “his repentance 
may have had something to do with that resolution on your part.” 

“T don’t think so; he had no means of knowing anything about 
it. The fact, I suppose, is that he was a worthy enough sort of 
man in the main; but then, as I say, why confuse people by 
playing the knave? My own first impression of him was dis- 
tinctly favourable, I remember, and I could forgive him all the 
trouble he has caused if I didn’t feel that he had made a fool of 
me. As for Gertrude and Mr. Pycroft, they seem to look upon 
him as a sort of benefactor. To hear them talk, one would think 
that he had been the sole means of bringing them together.” 

“They have been brought together again, then ?” 

Mrs. Worsley pointed downwards with a bony forefinger. 
“They are in the dining-room together at this moment,” answered 
she. ‘They have been there ever since luncheon, and there, I 
presume, they will remain until somebody turns them out. Yes- 
terday afternoon, when I came in, Gertrude flew at me and hugged 
me ; after which she began a long, rambling story which I had 
some difficulty in making head or tail of. However, the upshot 
of it was that during my absence Mr. Fisher had been to wish her 
good-bye and restore her liberty to her, and that no sooner had 
she parted with him than in came Mr. Pycroft to take his place. 
So now they are engaged ; and the sooner they are off our hands 
and married the better,in my opinion. We may have our nephew 
Thomas producing some fresh candidate if we give him time.” 

Oswald shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Our nephew,” he remarked 


“will probably be satisfied with having escaped an amount of 


public obloquy which it is now nobody’s interest to inflict upon 
him. Lady Hester, I am sure, will be discreet, and Miss Mowbray, 
the only other person who has been told his story, won't judge him 
very severely, I dare say. I can’t go quite so far as to rejoice with 
him ; but, at any rate, I can rejoice with Gertrude, who will have 
a thoroughly good fellow and a gentleman to take care of her 
henceforth. Do you think I might go downstairs and offer my 
congratulations to them both?” 

“H’m! well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Mrs. Worsley. 
“Tf you do, I should advise you to stamp about in the hall a good 
deal and rattle the door-handle well before you go in. It is a 
good many years since I was engaged to be married, and Mr. 
Worsley was never a demonstrative man; still, from what I re- 
member and from what I have been told, I think I may warn you 
that engaged couples don’t as a rule like being bounced in upon 
suddenly.” 

Oswald promised that he would take all the requisite pre- 
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cautions; but before he had risen from his chair the lovers, who 
had been informed of his arrival, came in to report themselves, 
Algy beaming with quiet satisfaction, Gertrude a little shy and 
shamefaced, not quite certain, perhaps, whether her uncle would 
be merciful enough to ignore the past and dispense with em- 
barrassing explanations. 

“T have told Mr. Kennedy all that there is to be said about 
you,” observed Mrs. Worsley, who may have divined this appre- 
hension. “ He agrees with me that some people have better luck 
than they deserve.” 

Oswald laughed. “I don’t remember making any such speech,” 
he said ; “ but if I did, I certainly wasn’t thinking of the present 
company. At the same time, I do think that you are both lucky.” 

He might have added that he envied them from the bottom of 
his heart. The sight of their happiness, if it did not sour his 
humour, at least impressed him with a strong sense of the 
contrast between their future and his own. “It is like the end of 
a play,” he thought. “The personages are beginning to pair off; 
these two, Madame de Révigny and Lord Dunedin; to-morrow, 
for aught I know, there may be another couple, not quite so well- 
assorted a one, in my poor judgment; but of course I shall be 
expected to look pleasant, whatever happens. My réle is evidently 
to stand in the background and shower blessings upon my fellow 
actors. Yet I am only twenty-seven, instead of seventy-two, as I 
ought to be. That makes it a little difficult to play one’s part 
with ease and enjoyment.” 

He played his part very fairly well for the time being, at all 
events, and earned Gertrude’s gratitude by saying, “I suppose 
Tom won’t waive his right of giving you away; but you and Mrs. 
Worsley will consent to your being married from Bletchingham, I 
hope.” 

“Dear me, yes! I don’t want to have any weddings in this 
house if I can help it,” cried Mrs. Worsley, who possibly failed to 
catch the point of the observation. 

After a time Oswald got up and took his leave; but hardly was 
he out of the house when, to his surprise, he was overtaken by 
Algy. “ Hullo, Pycroft!” said he, “ you must have got over your 
adieux pretty quickly.” 

“Well, I wanted to catch you up, you see,” Algy explained. 
“Tn fact, if I hadn’t met you here I should have gone round to 
Victoria Street to try and find you. There’s one thing that 
Fisher told me about Heywood which I haven’t mentioned to 
Gertrude because he asked me not, and because it would only 
worry her; but I think you ought to know it.” 
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“T dare say I do know it,” answered Oswald, with a resigned 
sigh; “or, if I don’t, I can probably guess it. It is something 
connected with money, of course.” 

“No; not this time. It’s nothing discreditable either, though 
Tm not sure that he wants it to be known. It’s simply that he is 
@ married man.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Oswald, aghast; “and you say 
that that’s not discreditable ?” 

“ Well—not in itself, you know. Fisher says his wife is an 
American, and that she’s all right; only they gave up living 
together some years ago because they didn’t hit it off, and until 
the other day Heywood supposed she was dead. He met her in 
the Langham Hotel, it seems——” 

“Ts she there now?” interrupted Oswald quickly. 

“No; I believe not. Now I come to think of it, I’m sure she 
isn’t. Fisher said she was in bad health, and that she had gone 
off to the German baths.” 

“To which of the German baths?” 

“Upon my word, I can’t tell you; it didn’t occur to me to 
ask.” 

Oswald struck the pavement with his stick impatiently. “I 
should have thought,” he exclaimed, “ that it might have occurred 
to you as important that we should be able to lay our hands on 
this lady at a given moment; and how in the world are we to do 
it now that Fisher has vanished into space ?” 

Algy looked penitent and said he really was awfully sorry, but 
that, as a matter of fact, he had not imagined that the pursuit of 
the lady was likely to be necessary. “She goes by the name of 
Stimson, I remember, which ought to be some help. I suppose 
you think, as Fisher does, that Heywood is seriously making up 
to Stella Mowbray ?” 

“T don’t think about the matter, I /now it,” answered Oswald, 
who, for once in his life, was in a towering rage. “ That nephew 
of mine is a positive phenomenon, with his lies and plots and sub- 
terfuges! But this is worse than all the rest put together. 
Depend upon it, he’ll deny all knowledge of Mrs. Stimson.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he did,’ assented Algy meditatively ; 
“he has average impudence, I must say. Still, even supposing 
that Stella cares for him—which I don’t believe—she would never 
be so insane as to marry him while a charge like this was hanging 
over his head. For the matter of that, 1 doubt whether he would 
dare to marry her. Probably he knows that his wife won’t live 
long.” 

“That isn’t the question,” said Oswald. “No doubt Miss 
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Mowbray might be prevented from marrying him until proofs 
could be given; but what I want to do is to prevent her from 
being insulted by an offer which she might accept in ignorance. 
Well, there’s no use in standing here talking ; I shall go straight 
off to Lowndes Square and tell her what I have heard. Heaven 
grant I may not be too late, that’s all! Twenty-four precious 
hours lost by that infernal headache! Well, good-bye, Pycroft ; 
I shall see you again before long, I suppose.” And Oswald, 
jumping into a hanson, was whirled away. 

Becoming cooler in the course of his drive, he had time to ask 
himself whether he was not about to do a somewhat foolish thing. 
If Stella had not yet engaged herself to Tom, the suggestion that 
she contemplated such an engagement would certainly be resented 
by her as an impertinence ; if, on the other hand, she had done 
so, she would be very unlikely to give credence to this new ac- 
cusation against a man whose many previous delinquencies she 
must either have disbelieved in or condoned. “Perhaps, after all, 
I had better see Lady Hester,” Oswald thought. 

He was not, however, destined to see either Lady Hester or 
Stella that day. Both ladies were out, the butler told him, and 
added, “I believe her ladyship was expecting you yesterday, sir ; 
she inquired whether you hadn’t called.” 

“Tell her I will call to-morrow,” said Oswald, turning away ; 
and then, by an afterthought: “Has Mr. Heywood been here 
to-day ?” 

“Mr. Heywood, sir? Not that I’m aware of. Mr. Heywood 
| was here yesterday, sir.” 

Well, this was no more than might have been expected ; but it 
had the effect of rousing Oswald’s wrath afresh. He now betook 
himself to Jermyn Street as fast as he could, and on being in- 
formed that Tom was out, scribbled on his card, “I want to see 
you very particularly. Will be at home all to-night and to- 
morrow morning.” After which he went back to his own rooms 
and awaited a response to his summons. 

It was perhaps the only thing to be done; but the result to 
Oswald was simply a prolongation of suspense and a fruitless and 
exasperating imprisonment of many hours, for at one o’clock on 
the following day Tom had not yet seen fit to put in an appearance. 
Evidently he did not intend doing so, and it was useless to give 
him any further law. Away went Oswald to Lowndes Square, 
where he found Lady Hester eating her luncheon all by herself ; 
and Lady Hester greeted him with, “A day too late, as usual, my 
friend! The bird has flown.” 

But, on seeing Oswald’s look of consternation, she added, 
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laughing, ‘Oh, she hasn’t eloped; she has only taken a short 
flight, and can be quite easily caught up. It strikes me as rather 
a needless proceeding, I confess; still it apparently pleases her, 
and I dare say it will do nobody any harm. Sit down and have 
something to eat.” 

“Tell me one thing first,” said Oswald, profiting by the 
momentary absence of the servants ; “is she engaged to Tom?” 

“ Bless your soul, no!” cried Lady Hester. ‘“ What an idiotic 
question to ask ! ” 

Oswald drew a long breath of relief, but observed, “ You your- 
self thought such a thing possible once.” 

“Tf I did, I know better now; and you ought to have known 
better a long while ago. He came here the day before yesterday 
to try and make his peace with her, and, judging by the rapidity 
of his exit and the few remarks that she favoured me with about 
him after he was gone, he didn’t achieve a signal success. I don’t 
believe she would have married him under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances; but she certainly did stick up for him in a way 
which nothing warranted, and the consequence is that she is now 
feeling rather small—as indeed she ought. When you go down 
to Bletchingham, which I imagine that you will do to-morrow, 
you will find Miss Stella in a very meek frame of mind.” 

“Has she gone home, then?” 

Lady Hester nodded. “Left this morning, in charge of the 
Widow Farnaby, who felt such a sudden craving for her society 
that she came up to London yesterday for the sole purpose of 
bearing her away. One may conjecture that the Widow Farnaby 
had received a hint. Now you, who are so much cleverer than I, 
may perhaps understand why Stella has run away like this; but 
if you don’t, your best plan will be to run after her and find out. 
Meanwhile, what have you to tell me about your niece? Has 
she consented to be made happy yet? And is Mr. Fisher very 
furious ?” 

Oswald related the story of Mr. Fisher’s tardy magnanimity, in 
which Lady Hester was much interested, and after luncheon he 
remained for some time with his old friend, chatting about this 
and that. But of his latest discovery with regard to his nephew 
he did not speak. It was unnecessary to do so, since, as it ap- 
peared, Tom had either refrained from proposing to Stella or had 
been refused by her. 

With that knowledge he was very well satisfied, and, like Mrs. 
Worsley, he saw the desirability of keeping family skeletons 
locked up in the family cupboard as far as might be. At some 
subsequent time it might become requisite to drag Mrs. Tom 
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Heywood out of her bathing retreat into the light of day ; but for 
the moment it was enough that Stella was in no immediate danger. 
For himself, he had neither illusions nor hopes, and was not in 
the least inclined to place that interpretation upon Stella’s flight 
which Lady Hester hinted at. He was sure she did not want to 
be followed, and quite determined not to follow her; still it was 
not unpleasant to listen to the confident prattle of the old lady, 
who, shrewd though she was, had long outlived the age of love, 
and had perhaps forgotten some of the peculiarities of that 
malady. 

“You have given me a lot of anxiety amongst you,” she said ; 
“but we seem to bein sight of land now, and I should feel 
obliged to you if you would drop me a line as soon as you have 
made it all right with that perverse young woman.” 

Oswald smiled and said very little in reply. Lady Hester 
would find out soon enough how baseless her visions were ; for 
this afternoon he was willing to let her enjoy them, and even, 
after a fashion, to participate in them, trying, while he smoked 
her cigarettes, to realise what his sensation would be if her words 
had been words of sober sense instead of nonsense. 

But after he had left her he began, for some reason or other, to 
feel less easy in his mind; and he thought that, in any case, he 
had better see Tom and “have it out” with him. That process 
would have to be gone through sooner or later. Towards five 
o'clock, therefore, he once more wended his way to Jermyn Street, 
where he was told, not a little to his dismay, that Mr. Heywood 
had left for the country. 

“T beg your pardon, sir—Mr. Kennedy, I think?” said the 
man who opened the door for him. “I’ve a letter for you here, 
sir, which I was just going to post.” 

Oswald seized the envelope extended to him, tore it open, and 
read, with intense indignation and disgust, the following hastily 
written note : 


“ Dear OswaLp,—Awfully sorry I couldn’t manage to look you 
up; but I only got home late last night, and to-day I’ve a heap 
of things todo. If you have anything very important to say, 
write to Bletchingham, where I shall be for the next day or two. 
You have so often begged me to make use of the house that I am 
going, for once, to take you at your word, as I have special reasons 
for wishing to be in the neighbourhood just now. I'll tell you 
what they are shortly, if things go as I hope they will. 

“ Eyer yours, 
“'T, Heywoop.” 
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Oswald was not given to the use of strong language, but this 
was more than he could stand. He uttered an expletive which 
made Tom’s landlord jump,.and strode off at the top of his speed 
in the direction of St. James’s Street. Lady Hester’s prediction 
had come true; for he would assuredly have to go down to 
Bletchingham now, and to lose no time about it. 


Carter XLYII. 


THE FAVOURS OF FORTUNE. 


On consulting “ Bradshaw” at his club Oswald found that the last 
train stopping at Bletchingham left London at 6.30, which was 
rather inconvenient. He might just manage to catch it; but of 
course there would be no conveyance to meet him when he arrived, 
nor perhaps would he gain much by reaching home that evening 
rather than on the following morning. After some debate he de- 
cided to telegraph to Tom: “ Shall be down to-morrow by twelve 
o'clock. On no account do anything until I come.” Then he sent 
another telegram to the housekeeper, announcing his intended 
return, and prepared to endure a further period of suspense with 
such patience as he could muster. As to Tom’s object in hurrying 
off to Bletchingham there could not be the shadow of a doubt; he 
himself had as good as avowed it. And since it was impossibie to 
suppose that he would have pursued Stella unless he had had good 
hope of success, the inference was that Lady Hester had been al- 
together mistaken as to the fact of his having been dismissed by 
her. The only question now was whether a catastrophe could be 
averted, and it seemed by no means certain that it could. 

“ And all this,” thought Oswald, “because, with my usual luck, 
I was kept indoors for twenty-four hours by a headache! If I had 
seen Pycroft a day earlier I could at least have prevented Tom 
from declaring himself; but now I’m not sure that.I shall be able 
to accomplish even that much. And she must care for him—she 
must have let him know that she was going home, and that she 
wouldn’t object to his giving chase. Naturally she wouldn’t wish 
to engage herself to him under Lady Hester’s roof, and bear the 
brunt of Lady Hester’s wrath. What a fool I was not to think of 
that before!” 

With such reflections as these to keep him company, it may 
well be believed that Oswald spent a disturbed night, and arose 
unrefreshed in the morning. But no prospect looks quite as 
dreary by daylight as in the dark, nor are there many kinds of 
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trouble which cannot be in some measure alleviated by movement. 
Oswald, when once he was seated in the train, and being borne 
swiftly across the sunny country towards his destination, began to 
feel a trifle more hopeful. It was not likely, he thought, that 
Tom had seen Stella on the preceding day; still less was it likely 
that, after receiving his uncle’s telegram, he would attempt to do 
so until that telegram should be explained. “He must have an 
uneasy conscience, he will see that I know something, and he 
won't dare to take another step before he finds out what it is,” 
mused Oswald. “TI expect I shall find him awaiting my arrival 
with some anxiety.” 

This expectation was not fulfilled. A dogcart had been sent 
to the station, and the groom who had driven it down said he 
believed Mr. Heywood was at the house; but when Oswald pulled 
up at his own door and jumped out hastily, no Tom appeared upon 
the steps. Instead of him advanced the butler, whose countenance 
wore an expression of faint and demure amusement, and who had 
a message to deliver to hismaster. “Mr. Heywood’s compliments, 
sir, and he has walked over to The Nest ; but he will be back for 
lunch if he can.” 

Oswald positively staggered. There was a defiant impudence 
about this which approached the sublime, and for a moment he 
felt almost inclined to doubt the truth of Mr. Fisher’s information. 
That, however, had been circumstantial, and had been marked by 
certain little touches which are seldom found in fabricated narra- 
tives. The disagreeable probability seemed to be that Tom 
believed his secret safe, and, feeling sure of Stella’s love, was not 
afraid of anything that his uncle could say or do to him. 

Without so much as entering the house, Oswald turned on his 
heel and started off for The Nest. Why he was doing this he 
hardly knew, for it was almost certain that any intervention on 
his part must now be too late, and of course anything in the shape 
of a painful scene would be better avoided; but, for one thing, he 
felt that it was fairly beyond his power to sit still and wait any 
longer; and besides that he had an irresistible longing to take 
Tom by the collar and drag him out of reach of Miss Mowbray. 
The mere fact of the man’s presence was an insult to her. So, 
with head thrown back and a somewhat quicker step than usual, 
he strode across the sunny park, where the haymakers were at 
work, and every now and again he gave his stick a vicious twirl, 
as though in imagination he were indulging in the luxury of 
laying it across some delinquent’s back. And indeed he was 
thinking to himself that, however much one may deprecate 
physical violence in the abstract, there are circumstances which 
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render it not only justifiable but almost necessary, just as there are 
people with whom no milder form of censure has a chance of proving 
effective. 

Now it came to pass that when he was nearing the confines of 
his own domain, there emerged from the shelter of a plantation 
of voung larches another pedestrian who was also twirling his 
stick, though after a very different fashion, and whose whole 
bearing, so far from being bellicose, expressed satisfaction with 
himself and good-will towards the rest of the world. Oswald, on 
recognising him, at once stood still and awaited his approach, 
frowning slightly and compressing his lips; but the other, not 
seeming to notice these signs of strained relations, waved his 
hand cheerily and called out : 

“My dear Oswald, did you actually set off to meet me? How 
awfully good of you! I was hurrying back, so as to be the first 
to tell you my news and receive your congratulations. I dare say 
you won’t be very much astonished to hear that I am going to be 
married ?” 

Nevertheless, Oswald was astonished. Events which have been 
long foreseen are often none the less a shock when they come, and 
for the first time Oswald realised that he had never in his secret 
soul quite believed that Stella would hand herself over to this 
man, And somehow, instead of being enraged by Tom’s news, all 
that he felt was a sort of chill and a sense of despair and disgust ; 
so that his reply was spoken with perfect calmness. 

“Oh, indeed!” he said. ‘ Only going to be?” 

“ Well,” answered Tom, with an amused look, “ I’m not married 
yet; there really hasn’t been time, you know. Considering that 
I only proposed about an hour ago : 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Oswald; “but I was referring to a 
previous ceremony. Will you deny, I wonder, that you are 
already married to an American lady who prefers to be known as 
Mrs. Stimson? Will you dispute the fact that you met her at the 
Langham Hotel not many weeks ago ? ” 

He thought that by blurting out his charge in this way, without 
preface, he would be more likely to obtain a confession, either 
spoken or tacit; and as he uttered it he kept his eyes steadily 
upon Tom’s face. All that he saw there was a slight elevation of 
the eyebrows and an increased look of amusement. 

“ How like you, my dear Oswald! ” Tom exclaimed ; “ how very 
like you to jump to the conclusion that I should stick at no crime, 
moral or legal! No doubt I have to thank my good friend Fisher 
for this fresh proof of interest in my welfare. I recollect that he 
was with me when I so unexpectedly met Mrs. Stimson on the 
stairs at the Langham Hotel.” 
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“Ts Mrs. Stimson your wife ?—yes or no?” asked Oswald 
shortly. 

“Why, no, my dear fellow, she isn’t; though I do not for one 
moment deny that she was my wife. We had been separated for 
some years, and she had taken measures to convince me of her 
death—a thing which, of course, she ought never to have done. 
Happily, the consequences were not as serious as they might 
have been ; and now—But perhaps the shortest plan will be for 
me to show you a letter which I received yesterday.” 

The letter which Tom drew from his pocket, unfolded, and 
handed to Oswald bore the date of “ Carlsbad, 25th June,” and 
ran as follows : 


“Dear Sir,—I regret to have to inform you that Mrs. Stimson 
died last night, having been in a hopeless condition for some days 
past. I should have written before this, as requested, to inform 
you of her danger, but for my having heard from the poor lady 
what your real relation to her is, and she wished most particular 
that you should not be told her address. I hope, sir, that you 
will excuse me if I have done wrong, but feeling the responsibility 
a good deal, and the poor lady having no friends here, I took upon 
me to speak to the doctor, and I gave him your London direction ; 
likewise to the American Consul, who has done what was necessary 
about the funeral, and has telegraphed to her friends in America, 
as she desired. And in case you should be wishful to see me, sir, 
I will make so bold to call when I return to England in a day or 
two. And I remain, obediently yours, 

“Saran Ricwarps (nurse).” 


“T think,” observed Tom, when Oswald raised his eyes, “ that 
speaks for itself.” 

“Yes,” answered Oswald slowly, as he returned the letter, “it 
speaks for itself. I suppose we take it that you are free to marry 
again, though the nurse’s statement will require verifying. 
Whether it was in good taste or even decent to make your pro- 
posal with such extraordinary precipitancy is another question.” 

“The statement,” said Tom, “ has been verified. I have heard 
both from the doctor and the consul. As to the question of good 
taste and decency, it is one about which opinions may differ. I 
don’t want to speak ill of the dead; but I must say that my late 
wife treated me very badly. It is true that she once paid upa 
considerable sum of money for me—by the way, it was not my 
grandfather who did that ; I feel sure that he would have seen me 
jolly well hanged first—I say she rendered me that service ; but 
her only reason was that she didn’t wish people to say her 
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husband had been sent to prison, and from that day forth she 
declined to have anything to do with me. Afterwards she sent 
me a newspaper containing a circumstantial account of her death, 
and, fully believing myself to be a widower, I became attached to 
another lady, who, I may now tell you, has returned my affection 
from the first. Well, different people look at things in different 
ways; but my feeling was that from the moment that my chain was 
broken I was bound to give some explanation of my conduct. 
You see, when I found that my wife was still alive, I was 
compelled to cease from attentions which had been pretty con- 
spicuous, and ” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have given that explanation 
and that it has been considered satisfactory ?” broke in Oswald 
incredulously. 

“Yes; I am glad to be able to tell you so. My future wife, 
Oswald, is very unlike my late wife. She is charitable—more 
charitable, perhaps, than certain others whom I might name. 
She can make allowances for a poor beggar who never set up to 
be a saint ; she knows all about my troubles with Fisher, and 
she is good enough to say that she forgives me for acting as 
I did, though she thinks it would have been better to brave 
him. I dare say you may have heard that Fisher has given up 
the game and left the country, and that Gertrude is going to be 
married to Pycroft, after all.” 

“ Yes; I have heard that,” answered Oswald, with something 
ofasigh. ‘You have no public exposure to fear now. Gertrude 
has forgiven you, if indeed she ever blamed you, and Miss 
Mowbray, you say, has returned your affection from the first. 
Certainly you have been greatly favoured by fortune.” 

“ T don’t complain ; but in all conscience it was about time. For- 
tune hasn’t been over and above kind to me until the last few days, 
you must allow. By the by, you make a little mistake as to the 
name of my fiancée. It is Mrs. Farnaby, not Miss Mowbray, who 
is going to render me perfectly happy for life.” 

During the above conversation the two men had been walking 
back slowly towards the house, and at this moment they had 
reached a spot where a tree had lately been cut down. Oswald 
stopped short, stared at his companion for an instant, then seated 
himself abruptly upon the fallen trunk, and burst forth into peal 
after peal of helpless, uncontrollable laughter. What it was that 
tickled him so much he would have found it impossible to explain 
—something in his nephew’s manner perhaps, or a sudden sense 
of the ludicrous contrast between the situation as he had 
imagined it to be and as it actually was. At all events, his 
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efforts to compose himself were quite unsuccessful, and so he 
sat, feebly shaking and choking, until Tom, who had taken this 
ill-timed hilarity with great good-humour, sat down beside him 
and began to laugh too. 

“ Well, Oswald,” said he, “it’s really a pleasure to see you so 
much diverted, even though one may not quite understand what 
the joke is. Perhaps you'll tell me when you're a little better. 
Meanwhile, I’m glad that, for once in a way, you don’t feel it 
your daty to scowl at me.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” gasped Oswald, wiping his eyes, “ there’s 
no joke at all; it’s—it’s a purely nervous affection—caused by 


surprise, you know. It was just a little bit startling to be told 


that you were engaged to Mrs. Farnaby, wasn’t it ?” 

“ Well, if you say so I suppose it was,” answered Tom tranquilly. 
“Still, I was under the impression that I had prepared you for 
the announcement.” 

“My dear Tom!—when you yourself made me promise only 
the other day that I would let you tell your own story to Miss 
Mowbray, lest she should be prejudiced against you by me!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mention any names; I said ‘a certain person,’ 
or something of that sort. If you chose to run away with the 
idea that I must be alluding to Miss Mowbray, that wasn’t my 
fault. Far be it from me to disparage Miss Mowbray in any way, 
but she isn’t the only woman in the world, you know.” 

Oswald went on laughing softly. He was not, of course, de- 
ceived; but he was greatly amused, and his sense of relief was 
immense. Perhaps, if the news had been conveyed to him in any 
other way, he might have felt sorry for poor Mrs. Farnaby and 
indignant with the cool impudence to which she had fallen a 
victim; but as it was, he could only laugh. And indeed it was 
just as well that he was affected in that way, since it was no 
longer possible to him to assume an air of dignified severity or to 
lecture the elderly scapegrace, whom no amount of lecturing 
would have been likely to move to repentance. 

“Tam going,” said Tom complacently, when they had resumed 
their walk, “to turn over a new leaf. My youth has been—shall 
we say a little stormy ?—and I have at times given anxiety to my 
friends; but that is all over now, and henceforth I hope to lead a 
quiet, peaceful, respectable existence with my dear wife, whose 
kindness and generosity to me I shall never be able torepay. We 
shall not be rich ; but we shall have enough for our modest wants, 
and I have no doubt at all about our being happy.” 

“T sincerely hope you may be,” Oswald said, with a slight 
tremor still in his voice, 
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The two men had their luncheon together and became quite 
friendly over it, as why should they not? Neither had the 
slightest desire to quarrel with the other, and all grounds of 
quarrel seemed now to be fortunately removed. 

As he rose from the table Tom said, “Oswald, do you happen to 
want the dogcart this afternoon? No? That’s all right, because 
I took the liberty of ordering it. You see, the fact is, I promised 
to take Kate out for a drive. Between you and me, we don’t feel 
sure that Miss Mowbray will altogether approve of our engage- 
ment ; so Kate was to enlighten her during my absence, and then 
she was to come out and meet me at the gate about three o’clock, 
and go for a drive with me and tell me how her news had been 
received. We thought, upon the whole, I had better not go back 
to the house to-day.” 

“T see,” said Oswald, smiling. 

“But I don’t know why you shouldn’t go there. In fact, it 
strikes me that it would be rather a good plan. I could drop you 
at the gate, you know, and as you haven’t had much exercise to- 
day, I dare say you would rather enjoy walking back.” 

“You think of everything.” 

“Well; and then, like a good fellow as you are—for you really 
are a good fellow, Oswald, when you don’t give way to nasty sus- 
picions—you might try and smooth things down, if you find that 
they require smoothing. Miss Mowbray will listen to you, I’m 
sure; and it’s such a pity to have family rows, isn’t it? I have 
an idea,” continued Tom, laying his head slightly on one side and 
looking at his uncle with a suspicion of a twinkle in his eye, “ that 
Miss Mowbray thinks very highly of you, Oswald.” 

“Tam afraid you are mistaken there,” answered Oswald gravely ; 
“still, if you think that I can be of any service to you and Mrs. 
Farnaby, I shall of course be glad to do my best.” 

So, shortly afterwards, he profited by the kind offer made to 


him of a lift in his own dogeart, while Tom, without going | 


through the formality of asking permission, took the reins. 


Carter XLVIII. 
EVERYBODY IS SATISFIED. 


Nor much conversation passed between the uncle and the nephew 
on their way towards The Nest. The transit, indeed, was not a 
long one; and Tom, always a rapid driver, drove other people’s 
horses, it may be, rather faster than he would have driven his own. 
Some men are nervously careful of their neighbours’ cattle, a few 
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even decline to have anything to do with them; and these are 
perhaps the wisest, for it is a terrible thing to let your friend’s 
horse down. You cannot undo such a deed ; you cannot possibly 
make any reparation for it; still less can you venture to plead 
excuses for yourself. Your sole consolation must be that your 
own distress of mind is probably greater than his; and this is but 
a poor consolation at best. But not everybody is sensitive or 
scrupulous ; and from the manner in which he rattled his uncle’s 
bay horse along it must be assumed that Tom Heywood was 
neither the one nor the other. Possibly also—to give him the 
benefit of every conceivable extenuating circumstance—he was 
eager to see his beloved. 

And at the corner of the lane leading down to The Nest he did 
see her, looking quite young and pretty in a remarkably well- 
fitting costume of French grey. When she perceived that her 
accepted wooer was not alone she began to smile and blush like a 
girl, and lowered her parasol to hide her face, while Oswald, equal 
to the occasion, jumped down and expressed his congratulations 
in a few words which were all the better selected because he had 
had plenty of time to think them over. Mrs. Farnaby was 
gratified, but still a little confused. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you are pleased!” she said. ‘“ Tom thought 
—that is, we were rather afraid r 

“T trust,” said Oswald, “that you were not afraid of receiving 
a cold welcome from me?” 

“Oh, no; you have always been so kind. But, you know, one’s 
friends sometimes take these things in a way which one doesn’t 
quite like. And oh, Mr. Kennedy, if you were on your way to 
our house, won't you go on and see Stella? Iam sure if you were 
to tell her that you thoroughly approve of our engagement it 
would make a great difference. She said she was quite certain 
that you would disapprove of it. Poor dear girl! she is so certain 
about everything, isn’t she? She means to be all that is kind and 
affectionate, I know; but she can’t understand that I may be the 
best judge of what suits myself.” 

Oswald promised that, so far as in him lay, he would endeavour 
to bring comprehension upon that point home to Miss Mowbray. 
Then he helped Mrs. Farnaby into the dogcart and walked on, 
laughing a little to himself at the notion that that stout lady was 
about to become his niece by marriage. 

As he turned down the well-kept drive, which was flanked by 
smooth lawns and flowering shrubs, he could not help thinking 
that, however good a judge Mrs. Farnaby might be of her own 
inclinations, she was perhaps less competent to discern what was 
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likely to promote her happiness. The prospect of a solitary old 
age is not, to be sure, altogether cheerful ; but there are many 
worse lots than that of a widow with a suflicient income, a pretty 
house, a garden of manageable size, and a smattering of botanical 
knowledge. If Miss Mowbray should pronounce her cousin a fool, 
it really would not be very easy to contradict her. He was 
wondering in what fashion he might best discharge the mission 
with which he had been intrusted, when on a sudden -he found 
himself face to face with Miss Mowbray in person. 

She had strolled out into the garden without her hat, and she 
started violently when she caught sight of Oswald; for Mrs. 
Farnaby had forgotten to mention the circumstance that he was 
expected, having had other matters to communicate which she 
had naturally considered to be of greater importance. Stella’s 
first thought was, “This is Lady Hester’s doing!” and her first 
impulse was to turn and flee. As, however, that was obviously 
out of the question, she held out her hand to her visitor and gave 
him a somewhat chilly greeting. 

“How do you do, Mr. Kennedy? I didn’t know you had 
returned home. Kate has just gone out, I am sorry to say.” 

“T know she has; I met her at the gate,” answered Oswald, 
smiling. “I apologise for having deprived you of the privilege of 
saying ‘ Not at home’; but it isn’t my fault that I have encoun- 
tered you on my way to the front-door, is it? Besides, I am here 
at Mrs. Farnaby’s request. She tells me that you are opposed to 
her engagement, and she seems to think that I may succeed in 
softening your hard heart.” 

“Oh, you have heard, then!” said Stella, relieved to find that 
this was his errand. “ Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“ Well—is it? I am not so sure. People must choose their 
husbands and wives for themselves ; and after all, the main thing, 
I suppose, is that they should be satisfied with one another.” 

Stella made an impatient gesture. ‘How can she be satisfied ? 
How can she believe a word that he says? Every day one seems 
to hear some fresh horror about him. And knowing everything 
—knowing how he has treated his sister, and now that he has 
actually had a wife living all this time, Kate is so infatuated that 
she is willing to trust herself to such a man! It seems to me to 
be nothing short of madness.” 

“If she knows everything,” remarked Oswald, “it is because 
he has told her everything ; which looks like u new and hopeful 
departure.” 

“ He told her what he couldn’t help telling ; we don’t know how 
much he may be keeping back. And if there were nothing else 
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THE ROGUE. 567 
against him, surely it is bad enough that he should rush down 
here and propose before the wife whom he deserted has been dead 
a week!” 

“T believe that it was she who deserted him. As a question of 
good taste, one may think that it would have been better to wait 
a little longer; but he has something to say for himself. His 
plea is that he paid his addresses to Mrs. Farnaby in perfect good 
faith, that he ceased to pay them the moment he discovered that 
his wife was still in existence, and that, on regaining his liberty, 
he felt bound to lose no time in explaining what I suppose may 
have looked like heartless and fickle behaviour.” 

“That would be all very well if it were true,” returned Stella, 
“but it isn’t. He is not in the least in love with Kate, and he 
never was. Do you really believe that he would dream of 
marrying her if she were a poor woman?” 

Being quite unable to reply affirmatively to this question, 
Oswald made no reply at all. Stella moved slowly out of the 
sunshine into the shade of a copper beech, beneath which two 
wicker chairs had been placed, and as she sat down in one of them 
he took the other. 

“T think, do you know,” said he presently, “ that we had better 
try to meke the best of Tom. Mrs. Farnaby, at any rate, means 
to marry him, and it seems to me quite possible that she may 
understand him better than youorI do. If she doesn’t know 
everything about him, she knows a great deal; and although you 
say he isn’t in love with her—and perhaps he isn’t—he appears 
to be grateful to her, and to have the kind of affection for her 
which is likely to last. Moreover, he has come to a time ot life 
when it is natural to set a high value upon safety and respect- 
ability. I doubt very much whether we shall hear of his getting 
into any more scrapes.” 

“Oh, if he had been wicked or dissipated he might reform, like 
other men,” answered Stella. “ What makes him quite hopeless 
is that he is mean, and false, and selfish. People of that sort 
can’t change.” 

Oswald shrugged his shoulders slightly. Secretly he was 
inclined to agree; but he did not think it well tosayso, “I 
suppose no man can change his character,” he remarked; “but a 
change of conduct is always possible, and I prefer to think that 
Tom will conduct himself admirably in future. Even if I didn’t 
think so, I couldn’t prevent him and Mrs. Farnaby from becoming 
man and wife, and really they are in many ways well suited to 
each other.” 

“Poor Kate! What has she done that you should say such a 
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thing as that of her? I know you can’t prevent this marriage 
any more than I can; but it does surprise me very much that you 
should be so—so jubilant over it.” 

“T believe I meant no more than that they are both easy-going 
people. Tom has certain qualities which you can’t pardon; but 
Mrs. Farnaby can, and that is a very fortunate thing. I am afraid 
I must own to being a trifle jubilant. I came down here to avert 
a catastrophe, and with very great doubts in my mind as to 
whether I should be able to avert it; and now, lo and behold! 
there is to be no catastrophe at all—only a legitimate, commonplace 
engagement, which, when you come to consider of it, is scarcely, 
if at all, more risky than the general run of engagements. I 
think I may be allowed to rub my hands a little.” 

“What catastrophe were you afraid of ?” inquired Stella, 
opening her eyes rather wide. 

“TI hope you will not be displeased with me if I tell you. I 
had what seemed to me good reasons for believing that Tom had 
followed you here with the intention of proposing, not to Mrs. 
Farnaby—such an idea never crossed my brain—but to you. I 
had only just heard from Pycroft, who had heard it from Mr. 
Fisher, that he had a wife who had been seen in London not long 
before, and naturally I knew nothing of her sudden death. So, 
as you may imagine, I had a fine fright.” 

“Oh, you thought him easy-going enough to propose to me 
while his wife was still living, then? One begins to understand 
what you mean by an easy-going person, and Kate would no doubt 
be flattered by your definition. Well, I can only say I wish with 
all my heart you had been right. I should, of course, have refused 
him, and there would have been an end of it.” 

“ Ah, but I could not know that.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Kennedy; you have said a good many dis- 
agreeable things to me before now, and some of them may have 
been deserved—at any rate, I have always noticed that you seem 
to say them with perfect sincerity. But I should not have thought 
that even you had quite so low an opinion of me as to think that 
I would marry that man. A week agoit would have been different. 
I took Mr. Heywood’s part when you were all against him—you 
were right and I was wrong, of course; but I did take his part, 
and you were quite welcome to draw any conclusions that you 
pleased from that. But that when you knewI had heard the 
whole truth about his cowardly cruelty to Gertrude you should 
imagine that I could ever feel anything but disgust and contempt 
for such a wretch—— However, I won’t lose my temper over 
it; I lose my temper a great deal too readily, I know. Perhaps 
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that is because I am not easy-going, like Mr. Heywood, and Kate, 
and—you.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Oswald humbly; “I seem to have 
offended you, and yet Heaven knows that I had no such intention. 
I thought that if you cared for the man you might be blind to his 
faults. Is that an insult?” 

Stella dismissed the subject with a quick, impatient wave of her 
hand. “I don’t know,” she answered; “I can’t judge. No; 
perhaps it is not. You look at everything philosophically; I 
don’t and can’t. Let us say no more about it. I should never 
have suspected you Here she stopped abruptly, remem- 
bering that she had suspected him of something less pardonable 
than the proverbial blindness of lovers. ‘“ Mr. Kennedy,” she re- 
sumed, in an altered tone, “ you have begged my pardon, and now 
I must beg yours. I meant to do it some day; I may as well do 
it at once and—and get it over. It is about Madame de Révigny. 
She came to see me in London before I left and told me that she 
was going to be married to Lord Dunedin ; and then she confessed 
that some things which she had said to me about you were untrue. 
Iam sorry that I believed them, and that I refused to listen to 
you when you wanted to tell me the truth about yourself and 
her.” 

“T will tell it you now,” said Oswald, “ if you will allow me. 
It is easily told.” 

“That is not necessary. I believe I have heard it all from her ; 
and of course it doesn’t concern me in any way. Indeed, I sup- 
pose it was partly because it didn’t concern me that I was ready 
to take her word instead of yours, and annoyed with you for 
seeming so anxious to be beforehand with her. It was that day 
at the races—I dare say you don’t remember.” 

“T remember very well indeed,” answered Oswald, “and you 
are quite right. I was anxious to be beforehand with her because 
I knew what she would be sure to say to you on the first oppor- 

tunity. You see,” he added, smiling, “though it may not have 
been a matter of much concern to you whether you heard the- 
truth or not, it was so to me, and she had guessed that.” 

Stella coloured a little. ‘ Well,” she said hurriedly, “if you 
will accept my apology we needn’t talk about it any longer.” 

“No; but before we dismiss the subject for ever I should like 
you to know one thing, Miss Mowbray. Or rather, I should like 
to put it in plain words; for I think you do know it already. I 
think you must have known for a long time that I love you; and 
now you know that I had at least a right to tell youso. That 
unless Iam very much mistaken, is what you have doubted ever 
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since Madame de Révigny spoke to you, and that is why you have 
sometimes been a little hard upon me, isn’t it? Then of course 
Lady Hester worried you by her absurd attempts to make up a 
match between us. As for me, I haven’t deceived myself with 
vain hopes. If you had cared for me, or been anywhere near 
caring for me, you wouldn’t have distrusted me upon such slight 
evidence; and in fact it was your persistence in trusting Tom, 
notwithstanding the strongish evidence against him, that made 
me think you must care for him. I hope you won’t mind my 
having said this. I shan’t refer to it again; only I wanted, just 
for once, to assure you that my love for you has not changed, 
and, so far as any one can dare to speak about the future, 
never will. It is a sort of satisfaction to me to have spoken out.” 

As Stella made no reply, he resumed, with rather forced cheer- 
fulness, and with perhaps just a slight tinge of disappointment 
at his heart: “We are near neighbours, and we should not be 
able to avoid seeing a good deal of one another even if we wished 
to avoid it—which one of us certainly does not. We need not 
be any the less friends, need we, because we cannot be anything 
more ?” 

“ Oh, I hope we shall always remain friends,” answered Stella ; 
“but I don’t think we shall be neighbours for very long. I shall 
stay with Kate until she marries ; but after that of course I must 
find some other home.” 

Oswald had not thought of this contingency, which, however, 
he now recognised as unavoidable. Certain it was that one roof 
could not shelter his nephew and Stella Mowbray. “I suppose 
you will go to Lady Hester?” he said rather dolefully. 

“Yes, I suppose so, if she will have me; but I have had no 
time to make plans. It is not very pleasant to become a burden 
upon anybody ; still I am afraid I should be considered too young 
to live alone yet awhile.” 

“You will marry,” Oswald was beginning, but got no farther 
than the first two words. No doubt she would marry; but, 
for all his professions of disinterested friendship, he could not 
quite speak of that event with equanimity; so he turned his 
remark into: “ You will be sorry to leave this neighbourhood 
for some things?” 

“ T shall be dreadfully sorry,” she answered, with a long sigh; 
“and I believe, though it will amuse you to hear it, that 
the poor people will be sorry to lose me. You thought my 
humble penny readings very silly; but I did manage to entertain 
them sometimes, all the same, and many of them are real friends 
of mine.” ; 
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Oswald was about to defend himself from the charge of ever 
having sneered at the literary entertainments alluded to, but 
looking up into Stella’s face—which he had not done for some 
minutes—he saw an expression there which made him fancy that 
the tears were not far off, and in the distress engendered by this 
discovery he blurted out somewhat over hastily : 

“Miss Mowbray, I don’t know what your future may be; in a 
very short time you may meet somebody who will cause you to 
forget all about Bletchingham and its belongings. But then 
again you may not—for I think you are rather difficult to 
please—and a day may come—Lady Hester isn’t as young 
as she once was—and—and In short, I hope you will 
remember that there will always be one person who i 

Stella broke into a rather hysterical laugh. “Oh, pray go on,” 
said she; “ please finish your sentence. ‘If nobody else will 
have you, perhaps, after all, I will. Anyhow, it might be worth 
your while to apply.’ ” 

“You are rather fond,” observed Oswald, “of putting im- 
possible speeches into my mouth. What I was going to say was 
ridiculous, no doubt ; but at least it wouldn’t have been insolent.” 

“Would it not? Well, never mind; 1 defy you to say 
anything worse to me than some of the things that you have 
said this afternoon.” 

“T don’t know what you mean!” exclaimed Oswald, really 
bewildered. “I said I had fancied it possible that you might 
eare for Tom.” 

“Yes, you said that, and worse than that.” 

Oswald shook his head. “I don’t in the least know what you 
mean,” he repeated. 

“Well, you said that if I had cared at all about youl should 
not have been so ready to listen to Madame de Révigny’s slanders. 
It was rather an ungenerous thing to say, I think ; though of 
course you had a right to say it, and it is just one of those things 
which sound like the truth.” 

“ But—but isn’t it the truth ?” asked Oswald. 

He obtained no articulate reply to his question. That, however, 
was of little consequence, for indeed he required none, nor were 
the articulate observations which were exchanged during the next 
five or ten minutes of a kind which could be reported faithfully 
with any comfort to writer or reader. 

“T am sure we shall be a very quarrelsome couple!” Stella 
exclaimed at length. 

“ T am sure we shall be no such thing,” returned Oswald con- 
fidently. 
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“Oh, you won’t quarrel; that is the worst of it. You will always 
be in the right, and you will always take an indulgent view of my 
absurd ways of going on, and you will find me an unfailing source 
of amusement. I foresee that mine will be a trying life, and that 
I shall yet have reason to repent of my effrontery in proposing to 
you after you had quite made up your mind to let me go.” 

This prediction has not up to the present time been verified. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy are considered to be an exceptionally happy 
as well as an exceptionally charming couple; the latter was always 
popular in the county, the former has become so. He not only 
discharges the duties belonging to his station but appears to take 
a genuine interest in them, and the periods of absence from home 
in which he and his wife were wont to indulge during the early 
days of their married life are becoming less and less frequent. 
Major Pycroft has long ago forgiven him that unfortunate affair 
of the four thousand pounds and is as pleased with his son-in-law 
as he is with his daughter-in-law. Algy and Gertrude have taken 
up their quarters at The Nest, that residence having fallen vacant 
on Mrs. Farnaby’s re-marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Heywood have a very nice house in 
Mayfair, where they entertain liberally during the season. In 
the winter time they are generally to be met with in one or other 
of those favoured counties where hunting can be had six days a 
week, and where social intercourse is of a lively description. 
Their means are ample, for when the first Mrs. Heywood’s will 
was opened, it was found, greatly to the surprise of some people, 
that she had bequeathed all that she possessed to her husband; 
and this fortune (which some people were ridiculous enough 
to expect that he would refuse) has, it is said, been since largely 
increased by judicious speculations on the part of its lucky 
inheritor. 

Tom, it seems scarcely necessary to add, has proved himself in 
all respects an amiable member of society and a credit to his 
relations. He is kind and hospitable to them all; he is attentive 
to his wife, who adores him ; he is ever ready to give a mount to 
a friend or a guinea to his aunt, Mrs. Worsley, who, upon the 
principle of non olet, has become so far reconciled to him as to 
forward him periodical appeals for charity. 

“ But he is a rogue, for all that,” says old Lady Hester Burke, 
nodding her head and compressing her lips obstinately, if Oswald 
chances to speak of him with approval in her presence. 


THE END. 
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